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DAVID  LOPES 


THE  war  prevented  me  from  obtaining  more  precise  information 
about  a  scholar  who  was  not  so  well  known  in  India  because  most  of 
his  works  were  written  in  Portuguese,  and  who  was  thus  not  appre¬ 
ciated  by  a  large  number  of  students  of  Islamic  history,  David  de  Melo 
Lopes,  for  this  is  his  full  name,  was  born  in  the  little  town  of  Serta  m 
Portugal  in  1867,  and  died  in  Lisbon  on  the  13th  of  February  194.4.  He 
made  his  first  studies  in  Lisbon  and  later  at  the  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes 
and  Ecole  des  Langues  Orientales  at  Paris.  He  was  appointed  professor 
at  the  Central  Lyceum  at  Lisbon  in  1896,  which  post  he  held  till  1902 
when  he  took  over  the  Superior  Course  of  Literature  at  the  University  of 
the  same  city  till  1911,  when  he  became  Director  of  the  Faculty  till  his 
retirement  in  1937*  He  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Science  and  the 
Academy  of  Histoiy  in  Lisbon,  correspondent  member  of  the  Academy 
of  History  of  Madrid  and  the  Arab  Academy  at  Damascus.  I  am  indebted 
to  Colonel  Lope  Galvos,  permanent  secretary  of  the  Geographical  Society 
of  Lisbon,  for  a  bibliography  of  his  publications.  This  list  which  1  give 
at  the  end  does  not  contain  the  following  works  which  deal  with  the  history 
more  closely  connected  with  India.  They  all  have  reference  to  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  East  and  in  North  Africa. 

(1)  ExtractosdaConquistado  Yamanpelos  Othomanos;  Lisboa,  1892. 
This  short  treatise  contains  extract  from  the  history  of  Qutb  ad-Din 
an-Nahrawani,  M  al-Barq  al-Yamam,  ”  dealing  with  the  conquest  of  Aden 
by  the  Turks  and  the  conflicts  with  the  Portuguese.  Besides  an  intro¬ 
duction  it  contains  the  Arabic  text  and  a  Portuguese  translation. 

(2)  On  the  occasion  of  the  fourth  century  of  the  discovery  of  the  way 
by  sea  to  India  he  published  three  separate  works.  The  first  was  the 
Arabic  text  with  a  Portuguese  translation  of  the  chronicle  of  Zain  ad-Din 
entitled  Historic,  dos  Portugueses  no  Malabar .  This  work  contains 
also  a  long  historical  introduction  of  over  100  pages,  and  some  ancient 
maps  of  the  coasts  of  India. 
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(3)  An  anonymous  Portuguese  chronicle  of  the  kingdom  of  Visnaga 
with  the  title  Chronica  dos  Reis  de  Bisnaga .  This  work  also  contains 
lengthy  historical  introduction. 

(4)  Textos  de  Aljamia  Portuguesa .  This  is  a  curious  collection  of 
official  documents  written  in  Arabic  letters  but  in  the  Portuguese  language 
mostly  concerning  the  dominion  of  the  town  of  Safi  in  Morocco.  Aljamia 
i.e.,  al-  ‘Ajmiya  texts  are  known  in  Spanish  also  and  they  were  written  by 
Muslim  correspondents  who  knew  either  Portuguese  or  Spanish  but 
could  not  write  Latin  letters. 

So  far  goes  my  personal  knowledge  of  the  works  of  Lopes.  I  have 
not  seen  the  following,  the  list  of  which  I  owe  to  Colonel  Galvos. 

(5)  Note  histonque  sur  Flnde  ;  Paris  ,  1897. 

(6)  Toponimia  arabe  de  Portugal ;  Paris,  1902. 

(7)  Quern  era  0  rei  Esmar  da  batalha  de  Ourique;  Zaragoza,  1904. 

(8)  Trois  faits  de  phonetique  histonque  arabico-hispanique ;  Algier, 
3905. 

(9)  Anais  de  Arzila  (Annals  of  Arzila) ;  z  Vols.  Lisbon,  1915-1920. 

(10)  Historia  de  Arzilla  durante  0  dominio  portugues ;  Coimbra, 

1924-1925* 

(11)  Cronica  do  rei  D.  Manuel  composta  por  Damiao  de  Gois .  Nova 

edicao . por  Teixera  de  Carvalho  e  David  Lopes.  4  Vols. 

(12)  A  expansdo  da  lingua  portuguesa  no  Oriente  nos  seculos ;  XVI, 

XVII  e  XVIII,  Barcelona,  1936. 

(13)  Les  sources  inedites  de  VHistoire  de  Maroc.  Premiere  Serie 
Dynastic  Saadienne .  Archives  et  bibhotheques  de  Portugal  Paris,  1939. 

(14)  Portugais  au  Maroc;  Revue  d'Histoire  moderne ;  Paris,  1939. 

(15)  Textos  em  Aljamia  Portuguesa ;  New  Edition,  Lisbon,  1940. 

(16)  O  Cid  Portugues;  Gerlado  sem  pavor . Coimbra,  1940-41. 

(17)  Cous&s  luso-marroquinas,  Notas  filologicas . Buletin  de 

Filologia ;  VoL  VII;  Lisbon,  1941. 

F,  Krenkow. 
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A  L-«A  MIDI 


IN  casually  looking  into  the  Encyclopedia  of  Islam  I  found  to  my 
astonishment  in  the  article  on  al-*Amidi  (al-Hasan  b.  Bishr)  by 
Brockelmann  that  the  Cambridge  University  possessed  two  MSS. 
of  his  Kitdb  al-Mutalif  wal-Mukhtalif.  When  I  published  in  1354  A.H. 
this  important  work  after  the  beautiful  and  correct  Istanbul  Codex  (Fatih , 
4504)  dated  641  A.H.,  I  believed  this  copy  to  be  unique.1 

An  inspection  of  the  two  manuscripts  (Handlist  1127=1128)  revealed 
at  once  that  Brockelmann  had  made  a  mistake,  which  is  not  repeated  in 
his  Litteraturgeschichte.  According  to  the  Handlist  both  manuscripts 
contain  “  The  Weighing-up  of  the  merits  of  the  two  poets  Abu-Tammam 
and  al-Buhturi/'  i.eM  the  Muwazana.  The  difference  is  that  the  codices 
contain  two  entirely  different  works.  The  first  (shelf-mark  Qq  59)  cer¬ 
tainly  contains  the  work  of  al-'Amldl,  while  the  other  presents  us  with  an 
enigma.  On  the  title-page  we  read  : 

11  Treatise  by  the  chief  judge  Abu’l-Hasan  fAlI  b.  'Abd  al-'AzIz  al~ 
Jurjani  concerning  the  reconciliation  between  al-Mutanabbi  and  his  adver¬ 
saries/'  However  the  colophon  says  : 

"  End  of  the  book  called  the  weighing-up  between  the  two  poets  of  the 
tribe  of  TayyiV’ 

This  last  statement  is  substantially  correct  judging  by  the  contents, 
with  which  I  shall  deal  later,  This  manuscript  is  complete,  in  a  nice  clear 
hand  and  well-preserved.  It  is  dated  at  the  end,  as  printed  in  the  Handlist, 

1  My  Arabic  introduction  giving  full  particulars  of  this  manuscript  and  that  of  the  Mu' jam  ash-  Sh  uard 
by  MarzubanI  printed  with  it  was  unfortunately  not  published  with  the  manuscript  but  appeared  m  an 
obscure  Egyptian  journal,  because  the  whole  book  was  printed  m  great  haste,  I  had  intended  to  indicate 
in  this  introduction  page  and  line  to  substantiate  my  statements 


Friday  the  22nd  of  Rabi*  II  694  in  Hamah  (the  native  town  of  ibn-Khalli- 
kan). 


Handlist  1127  (Qq  59). 

The  Muwazana  by  al-‘Amidi  was  printed  in  Constantinople  as  one  of 
the  first  productions  of  the  Jawa’ib  Press  in  1287  A.H.  (197  pp.). 
The  printing  is  not  as  neat  as  that  of  the  later  publications  of  the  same 
press  and  the  Cambridge  University  Library  does  not  appear  to  possess 
•a  copy.  It  was  reprinted  in  Bairut  1332  and  Cairo  1928  and  1932  according 
to  Brockelmann.  I  have  not  seen  these  publications. 

I  cannot  endorse  the  statement  of  the  Handlist  that  the  writing  is 
difficult  to  read.  Manuscripts  as  old  as  this  one  are  very  rare  even  in  the 
largest  European  libraries  and  from  the  ductus  and  the  paper  I  believe  we 
can  safely  date  it  early  in  the  fifth  century  of  the  Hijra,  i.e.,  not  long  after 
the  death  of  the  author.  It  has  frequent  marginal  notes  showing  that  the 
manuscript  was  compared  with  the  original  from  which  it  was  copied, 
and  a  number  of  corrections  are  written  in  the  margins  in  red  ink,  the 
reading  of  the  text  being  crossed  out  with  the  same  ink. 

A  pencil-note  at  the  beginning  states  that  the  first  leaf  is  lost.  This  is 
not  correct  as  the  first  leaf  is  glued  to  the  second,  and  held  to  the  light  the 
title  of  the  book  and  some  other  writing  can  be  discerned.  This  writing 
may  have  contained  the  Sarna*  or  other  indication  which  might  establish 
the  exact  date  of  the  manuscript. 

At  the  end  is  another  pencil  note  stating  that  two  leaves  are  missing. 
I  can  see  no  justification  for  this  remark.  At  the  bottom  of  the  last  page 
the  text  was  carefully  shaved  off  centuries  ago,  the  last  words  being 
df  J 1  j  line  19  of  page  174  of  the  printed  text.  After  this  follow  in  the 
edition  a  further  23  pages  which  appear  really  to  be  an  after-thought  of 
the  author.  The  basis  of  the  Constantinople  edition  is  the  comparatively 
modern  manuscript  in  the  Hamldiyya  Library,  Istanbul  (No.  1207) 
dated  1129  A.H.,  so  that  the  Cambridge  Codex  is  about  seven  hundred 
years  older.  This  text  often  differs  considerably  in  minor  details  from  the 
printed  one.  I  give  a  few  examples  :  p.  2  line  4  after  in  margin  in  red 
ink  ,  line  7  d/Vo  a^so  fine  8  rj"  line  11  J-“’ <y  J^l  al-j 

line  12  I  • also  cr*-  line  14  ft  *1  J**  p.  3  line  5 

L*  1  JjS*  the  text  of  the  edition  being  crossed  out;  line  10  dk.if'  instead 
of  ekoL  ;  Ime  14  ojj I  instead  ol  jj!*1  ;  line  22  >  instead  of  *lj \j 

p.  4  line  9  instead  of  g-f  line  17  instead  of  K;  line  25 

the  text  had  correctly  ;  but  this  is  crossed  out  and  written  above 
it  (as  in  the  printed  edition);  p.  5  line  2  instead  of  1  .In  the 

Diwan  of  Abu-Tammam  this  person,  who  died  in  238  A.H.,  is  called 
tfjZJI  JL'I  u  .  The  manuscript  adds  the  second  half  of  the 
verse  in  red  ink :  vt***1  ^  ol  o*  vU"* ;  Later,  in  the  chapter  on  the 
literary  thefts  of  Abu-Tammam  I  have  noted  (besides  other  variants) 


p.  23  line  12  •j-r'  instead  of  line  16  V»U-i  *1^  ;  line  17  ;  line 

24  after  •■'** >  is  added  in  red  ;  line  25  4TliU  a.\j  a^j  f  p.  25  line  17 
UAV>  ;  line  21  £*  ;  p*  25  line  3  is  ^  1  f.  ,  v.  .  As  a  last  example  I 
will  mention  the  verse  of  al-Hutai’a,  p.  26  line  13,  where  the  text  has 
but  the  marginal  note  says  j  *s*j,  which  is  found  in 
the  printed  edition  and  agrees  with  the  text  of  the  Dlwaru  I  can  only 
think  that  4 Amid!  himself,  citing  from  memory,  made  the  mistake.  Later 
copyists  corrected  the  error.  I  have  been  able  to  compare  only  part  of  the 
manuscript  and  took  notes  in  pencil  in  my  copy  of  the  Constantinople 
edition,  ink  not  being  allowed,  and  I  hope  that  some  one  in  the  future  will 
be  able  to  study  the  manuscript  more  closely. 

The  Muwazana  of  al- ‘Amidi  was  an  answer  to  the  biography  of  Abu- 
Tammam  written  by  Abu  Bakr  as-Suli,  which  has  recently  been  published 
on  the  basis  of  a  unique  manuscript  preserved  in  Istanbul.  Abu-Tammam 
if  not  the  originator,  was  the  chief  representative  of  a  new  style  in  Arabic 
poetry  abounding  in  far-fetched  metaphors,  while  his  younger  contem¬ 
porary  adhered  to  the  old  s+yle  and  this  roused  a  lively  controversy  in  literary 
circles  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  of  the  Hijra.  Abu-Tammam's 
poems  found  commentators,  while  this  was  not  the  case  with  Buhturl, 
A  century  later  all  interest  in  these  disputes  appears  to  have  vanished  and 
only  the  book  of  al-'Amidl  was  copied,  becauseitcontained  much  material 
concerning  ancient  poets  and  among  others  a  list  of  the  many  anthologies 
of  Arabic  poetry  collected  by  Abu-Tammam,  of  which  only  the  Hamdsa 
attained  lasting  celebrity. 

To  complete  the  series  of  works  on  the  subject  the  following 
represents  perhaps  the  final  summing  up. 


Handlist  1128  ( Qq  286) 

As  already  stated  the  title  claims  that  the  manuscript  is  a  kind  of 
justification  of  the  poetry  of  Mutanabbi  in  relation  to  his  adversaries, 
while  at  the  end  we  are  told  that  it  is  the  Book  of  the  Weighing-up  of  the 
two  poets  of  the  tribes  of  Tayy’.  le the  poets  Abu-Tammam  and  Buhturl, 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  contents.  This  treatise  in  defence  of  Mutanabbi 
was  written  as  is  attested  by  many  biographers,  bythe  chief-judge,  'All 
b.  'Abd  al-'Aziz  al-Jurjanl.  On  the  title-page  is  a  short  biography  which 
agrees  substantially  with  what  we  are  told  by  many  others  1 2 

The  summary  of  all  is  that  ‘All  b.  'Abd  al-‘Aziz  ath-Thaqafi  was  a 
Shafi'I  lawyer,  a  native  of  Jurjan,  got  into  touch  with  Sahib  ibn  ‘Abbad 
and  by  his  influence  was  finally  made  judge  of  his  native  town  and  chief 


1  Biographies  are  found  m  the  Tarikh-i-Jurjdn,  Oxford  MS  Laud  276;  Abu  Ishaq,  Tabaqdt,  ed  Baghdad, 
p.  ioi,  Yaqut*  Irshad ,  V,  24Q-258;  Suhki,  Tabaqdt ,  II,  308,  Yatima,cd  Damascus,  III,  238 1  Ibn  al-'Imad 
III,  S^,  and  others 
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judge  of  ar-Rai,  where  he  died  on  Tuesday  the  24th  of  Dhu’l-Hijja  392 
A.H.  His  body  was  carried  to  Jurjan  to  be  buried  there.  The  Qadl 
AbuTHasan  'Abd  al-Jabbar  b.  Ahmad  conducted  the  prayers  and  his  bier 
was  followed  by  al-Khatlr  Abu  All  al-Qasimb.  ‘All,  warn  of  the  Sultan 
Majd  al-Mulk  and  other  notabilities.  Al-Hakim  in  the  Tarikh  Naisdbur 
says  that  in  his  youth  he  came  with  his  brother,  then  a  renowned  lawyer, 
to  Naisabur.  Tha'alibl  in  the  Yafima,  copied  by  all  latter  authors,  states 
that  he  wrote  a  beautiful  hand  resembling  that  of  ibn  Muqla.  All  authors 
mention  his  treatise  in  defence  of  MutanabbI,  but  none  mentions  anything 
about  his  comparing  the  two  poets  Abu-Tammam  and  Buhturi. 

The  whole  matter  turns  round  this.  The  Sahib  ibn  ‘Abbad  had 
written  a  short  treatise  of  24  pages  (printed  text  Cairo  1340)  in  which  he 
pointed  out  a  number  of  puerilities  and  other  offences  against  good  taste 
in  the  poems  of  MutanabbI.  The  work  of  Jurjanl  is  in  defence  of  Muta¬ 
nabbI,  pointing  out  in  a  long  introduction  that  no  poet,  even  the  most 
celebrated  of  antiquity,  has  composed  poems  free  from  all  kinds  of  blemi- 
mishes.  After  citing  numerous  examples  from  poets  of  all  ages  he  con¬ 
cludes  that  the  best  test  is  to  show  how  the  poets  Abu-Tammam  and 
Buhturi  treated  various  subjects  and  what  faults  they  committed  against 
good  taste.  He  then  gives  examples  on  selected  subjects  such  as  praise, 
Khayal,  travel,  etc.  and  gives  often  quite  extensive  citations,  first  from 
Abu-Tammam  and  then  for  comparison  verses  by  Buhturi  on  the  same 
subject.  He  does  not  confine  himself  to  single  lines  like  al- Amldl,  but 
rather  desires  to  show  the  general  impression  which  longer  extracts  would 
give. 

The  manuscript  is  therefore  correct  in  its  title-page — the  Justification 
of  Mutanabbi — but  is  incidentally  also  a  weighing-up  of  the  merits  of  the 
two  poets. 

I  know  of  no  other  manuscript.  The  Cambridge  manuscript  is  in 
excellent  condition  and  seems  to  me  correct  as  regards  the  text. 

I  have  other  work  in  hand,  but  I  hope  that  some  young  scholar,  well 
versed  in  Arabic  poetry,  may  undertake  to  publish  it. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  librarian  of  the  University  Library  I  am  able  to 
give  a  page  of  the  ancient  MS  of  the  Muwdzana  in  facsimile,  so  that  others 
may  be  able  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  its  age. 


F.  Krenkow. 


CONDUCT  OF  STRATEGY  AND  TACTICS  OF 
WAR  DURING  THE  MUSLIM  RULE  IN  INDIA 

(Continued  from  p.  352  of  the  October  1946  Issue) 


4.  CONDUCT  OF  A  BATTLE 

A  BATTLE  was  generally  commenced  in  the  morning  and  stopped 
at  evening.  The  opposite  camps  tried  to  begin  an  engagement 
as  late  in  the  day  as  possible,  so  that  in  the  event  of  defeat  it  would 
be  possible  to  fly  under  cover  of  night.  Just  before  the  beginning  of 
battle  a  drum  was  beaten  by  the  orders  of  Sar-i-Lashkar,  and  then  a  horn 
-blown  and  the  Takblr  was  recited  as  a  signal  for  the  soldiers  to  prepare  for 
^countering  their  enemies.  At  the  second  beat  of  the  drum  they  got 
.ready  with  their  horses  and  arms  and  arranged  themselves  in  battle-array. 
At  the  third  beat  they  jumped  on  their  horses  and  waited  for  further 
orders/  and  when  the  Cha’ush  blew  the  war-horn,  the  combatants  proceed¬ 
ed  to  fight.  The  war-cry  of  the  Muslim  troops  was  ‘Allah-o-Akbar,  ’2 
and  the  Hindu  shouted  ‘  Narayan '  or  ‘  Mahadeva.’3 

A  battle  commenced  almost  in  a  similar  manner  during  the  Mughal 
rule.  The  engagement  always  began  with  the  beat  of  drums  and  sound  of 
other  warlike  instruments.4  There  were  different  words  for  the  war-cry  in 
this  period.  Beside  Allah-o-Akbar,  the  Muslim  soldiers  cried  uL. 
(Smite),6  *  i  (strike)8  aj  (strike,  strike),7  <J&  (kill,  kill).8 
Akbar’s  war-cry  was  Ya  Mu ‘in9  (O,  Helper)  !  The  name  has  also  reference 

I.  Addb-ul-Harb,  quoted  in  Islamic  Culture ,  October  1937. 

2-3.  Tugkluq  Namah,  p  92,  93. 

4.  Malfuzat-\-Tamuri,  Elliot,  Vol,  III,  p.  438. 

5-6.  Describing  one  of  the  battles  of  Akbar  at  Ahmedabad,  Bada  uni  writes  (Vol.  II,  p.  167), 

&  jL>  aJ  j  *  ji  if  « Lc  jlj  j  j  ^  i  } 

j\jT  j  L»  ja  ^  j  j  f  ,jm  3  jii  j 

J  y  Lf  vUUoL 

0  3  £-4?*  ^  j  t-*  a  J  -U f  jS  jL*5~ 

7-8*  Bada'flni,  Vol  I,  p  345,  Khafi  Khan,  Vol.  II,  p.  58. 

9  Akbar  Ndma,  Vol  III,  p  55  and  Tuzuk-i-Jahdngm,  p.  20. 
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looking  to  right  and  left.  My  order  is  that  when  the  hostile  army  comes 
into  their  sight  they  must  at  once  raise  their  war-cry  by  shouting  '  Takblr/ 

“  If  the  4 Arid  of  the  troops  finds  that  a  commander  has  erred  in  his 

post,  he  (the  ‘Arid)  should  at  once  replace  him  by  another  officer . 

Myorder  is  that  the  commanders  of  the  army  must  study  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  enemy  with  the  help  of  the  'Arid,  and  also  compare  the 
number  of  the  commanders  of  the  enemy  with  those  of  their  own  forces, 
and  then  make  up  the  deficiency  of  their  numerical  strength.  They  should 
also  keep  in  view  the  armaments  of  their  hostile  army  as  well  as  their  own. 
They  must  watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  observe  whether  they 
wage  battle  slowly  and  steadily  or  in  a  haphazard  manner.  The  mode  of 
combating  the  enemy  must  be  thoroughly  grasped,  i.e.,  it  should  be  fore¬ 
seen  whether  the  attack  must  be  made  simultaneously  from  all  sides,  or 
whether  one  troop  should  follow  another.  It  should  be  marked  whether 
the  enemy  during  the  course  of  his  assault,  turns  back  and  makes  a  fresh 
offensive  or  remains  content  with  the  first  attack.  If  he  remains  content 
with  the  preliminary  attack,  the  troops  of  the  right  wings,  which  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  attack,  must  stand  patiently,  for  real  bravery  lies  in  patience. 

"  My  order  is  that  the  attack  must  not  be  commenced  until  the 
enemy  has  begun  the  aggression.  My  order  is  that  when  the  enemy  comes 
to  the  battle-field,  the  commanders  should  keep  a  strict  vigilance  on  their 
own  troops,  and  instruct  them  how  to  work.  The  duty  of  the  commanders 
is  to  keep  their  troops  busy,  and  the  commanders  must  not  weaken  their 
hearts  during  the  course  of  engagements,  nor  should  they  lose  their  nerve. 
They  should  utilize  every  file  of  their  army  like  a  weapon.  Some  must  be 
used  as  arrows,  some  as  spears,  some  as  swords,  some  as  maces,  some  as 
knives  and  some  as  daggers.  Every  troop  should  be  employed  for  different 
purposes  on  different  occasions.  The  commanders  should  not  treat  them¬ 
selves  nor  their  armies  like  wrestlers,  who  make  simultaneous  use  of  their 
hands,  feet,  head,  breast,  and  every  part  of  their  bodies.  When  nine 
strokes  of  swords  are  given  turn  by  turn  on  the  enemy  he  is  sure  to  be 
defeated  at  the  ninth  stroke.  The  commander  must  first  move  the  van¬ 
guard  against  the  enemy,1  and  then  the  van  of  the  right  wing  should  be 
ordered  to  follow  it  to  give  it  necessary  support.  And  then  the  van  of  the 
left  wing  should  be  instructed  to  remain  just  behind  the  van  of  the 
right  wing.  In  this  way  the  enemy  will  receive  three  blows.  If  the  van¬ 
guard  suffers  reverses,  the  first  army  of  the  right  wing  must  make  head¬ 
way,  and  the  second  army  of  the  left  wing  should  keep  up  with  it.  If 
victory  is  not  obtained,  the  second  army  of  the  right  wing  must  advance 
forward,  and  the  first  army  of  the  left  wing  should  follow  it  closely. 
At  this  juncture  I  must  be  informed  of  the  action,  and  the  commanders 
must  wait  for  me.  The  commanders  must  join  the  battle,  having  full 
confidence  in  God,  and  should  always  think  me  present  in  the  battle.  If 
by  God's  grace  the  enemy  receives  eight  blows,  he  will  then  be  routed 
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on  the  ninth  blow,  and  victory  will  be  gained. 

44  The  commander  ought  not  to  be  in  a  hurry,  and  he  should  keep  the 
troop sbusy.  And  when  he  is  engaged  in  action,  he  must  save  himself  from 
being  killed  by  all  possible  means,  for,  if  a  commander  is  killed,  it  causes 
disgrace,  and  makes  the  enemy  bolder.  The  commander  should  therefore 
make  the  best  use  of  sound  judgment  and  judicious  device,  and  must  not 
hurry,  for  hurry  is  a  Satanic  feature.  The  commander  should  not  rush  to 

a  place  from  which  he  cannot  extricate  himself  easily . 

My  order  is  that  if  the  strength  of  the  enemy  is  more  than  twelve  thousand 
but  does  not  come  up  to  forty  thousand  then  the  assault  on  the  enemy 
must  be  led  by  one  of  my  sons.  In  his  army  there  should  be  two  Baklar 
Begl,  nobles,  and  the  Qushun,  Tuman,  and  Ulus  must  not  consist  of  less 
than  forty  thousand  cavaliers.  And  the  conquerring  troops,  thinking  me 
always  present  amongst  them,  must  not  at  any  cost  give  up  the  cord  of 
wisdom,  boldness  and  heroism . An  efficient  supreme  com¬ 

mander  studies  the  relative  position  of  the  commanders  of  the  enemy, 
and  stations  his  own  commanders  accordingly.  He  should  keep  in  view 
the  archers,  swordsmen,  and  spearmen  of  the  enemy  and  watch  also  the 
movement  of  their  entire  army,  i.e.,  whether  they  bring  their  forces  into 
the  field  slowly  and  continuously  or  with  the  speed  of  an  army  which 
runs  away  being  vanquished.  He  must  also  know  the  inlets  and  outlets  of 
the  battle-ground,  and  observe  minutely  the  modes  and  devices  of  warfare 
of  the  enemy,  for  they  sometimes  appear  to  be  in  lesser  number  and 
pretend  to  be  flying  away  from  the  battle-field.  A  commander  must  not 
be  misled  by  their  stratagems  and  dodges.  An  efficient  and  experienced 
commander  is  he  who  knows  the  art  of  war,  how  and  when  to  move  an 
army,  how  to  avoid  disaster  prudently,  and  how  to  encounter  the  enemy. 
He  should  grasp  fully  the  intents  of  the  hostile  army,  and  then  outman¬ 
oeuvre  all  their  tactics . A  commander  must  keep  an  eye 

on  the  movements  of  the  enemy  and  warn  his  Amir  if  he  moves  from 
his  position  without  order.... 

“  If  the  enemy  initiates  the  attack  and  advances  his  forces  from  the 
right  and  the  left  wings,  a  commander  must  then  swing  forward  1  his  chief 
vanguard  against  them,  after  which  the  right  and  left  vans  of  the  Ghapa- 
wal  and  Shaqawal  (i.e.,  left  and  right  sides  of  the  left  and  right  wings) 
must  be  thrown  in  to  co-ordinate  with  the  Chief  vanguard.  And  then  the 
first  army  of  the  Chapawal  (left  side  of  the  right  wing)  and  the  second 
army  of  the  Shaqawal  (right  side  of  the  left  wing)  should  march  ahead,  and 
just  behind  them  the  second  army  of  the  Chapawal  (i.e.,  the  left  side  of 
the  right  wing)  and  the  first  army  of  the  Shaqawal  (the  right  side  of  the  left 
wing)  must  make  headway.  If  the  victory  is  not  gained  after  these  seven 
blows,  the  vans  of  the  rights  as  well  as  the  left  wings  must  thrust  on,  until 
the  enemy  receives  nine  blows.  And  if  the  resistance  of  the  foe  is  not  over¬ 
helmed  even  by  these  nine  blows,  the  first  army  of  the  right  wing  and  the 
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second  army  of  the  left  wing  must  be  advanced.  If  the  victory  is  not  ac¬ 
complished  even  after  these  eleven  blows,  the  second  army  of  the  right 
wing  and  the  first  army  of  the  left  wing  must  forge  ahead  and  attack,  and 
the  enemy  is  sure  to  be  defeated  at  this  thirteenth  blow.  But  if  they  are 
not,  the  commander  should  properly  arrange  the  centre,  and  proceed  in 
such  a  manner  as  if  his  force  s  were  adamantine  rocks.  He  must  march 
slowly  and  steadily,  and  order  his  soldiers  and  archers  to  gallop  with 
swords  and  bows.  If  the  hostile  army  does  not  collapse  even  at  this  attack 
the  commander  should  personally  give  fight,  as  well  as  wait  for  my  royal 

banner . . My  order  is  that  the  Amirs  of  the  forces  should  not 

begin  a  battle  until  my  specific  command  reaches  them.  They  should  also 
not  personally  wage  battle  till  they  find  no  other  alternative  than  to  fight, 
but  they  must  keep  themselves  always  prepared  for  an  encounter.  And 
when  they  receive  orders  to  commence  a  battle,  they  must  study  the 
tactics  of  the  enemy  and  observe  the  inlets  through  which  he  manages 
to  break  through.  These  inlets  must  be  blocked  and  the  blockade  should 
again  be  made  free  by  well-devised  means. 

“  My  order  is  that  when  the  van  of  the  vanguard  advances  in  an 
engagement,  the  Amir  of  the  vanguard  should  divide  his  forces  into  six 
parts,  all  of  which  should  wage  battle  one  after  another.  These  successive 
blowTs  are  sure  to  inflict  disaster  on  the  enemy.  At  this  juncture  the  leader 
of  the  Chapawal  must  send  turn  by  turn  his  own  six  contingents  in  support, 
and  should  also  attack  personally.  Similarly  the  Amir  of  Shaqawal  should 
also  help  the  forces  of  the  vanguard  with  his  own  six  contingents.  He  must 
also  personally  reach  them,  and  by  God's  grace  the  enemy  will  crumble  at 
this  eighteenth  blow.  If  even  at  these  blows  the  enemy  does  not  show  signs 
of  confusion,  the  Amir  of  the  right  wing  should  make  a  drive  of  his  van ; 
and  so  should  the  Amir  of  the  left  wing  and  with  the  onslaught  of  the 
vans  of  the  two  wings  the  enemy  is  sure  to  be  disrupted.  But  if  the  foe 
does  not  succumb,  the  Amirs  of  the  right  and  left  wings  should  push  on 
their  different  forces  turn  by  turn.  And  if  even  at  this  the  opposition 
of  the  enemy  is  not  frustrated,  the  Amirs  of  the  right  and  left  wings  should 
exert  themsehes  personally.  And  if  these  Amirs  of  the  wings  experience 
difficulties,  the  royal  princes,  posted  on  the  reserves  of  the  right  wing,  and 
the  favourite  ones  stationed  on  the  reserves  of  the  left  wrmg,  must  attack 
the  enemy,  keeping  their  eyes  on  the  supreme  commander  and  his  banner. 
They  should  break  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  by  their  bravery  and  heroism, 
and  try  to  capture  the  commander  of  the  hostile  army,  and  put  his  ensign 
to  disgrace.  And  if  even  at  these  successive  blows  the  enemy  does  not  give 
way,  all  the  different  forces,  the  heroes  of  the  centre,  the  army  of  the 
Ulus,  arrayed  behind  the  centre  must  suddenly  make  sweeping  advances. 
And  if  the  victory  is  not  assured  even  by  this,  the  king  must  move  courage¬ 
ously  and  heroically.  If  the  enemy,  by  dealing  blows  on  the  left  and  the 
right  wings,  as  well  as  on  different  sides  of  these  wings,  manages  to  reach 
the  centre,  the  king  must  consolidate  his  patience  and  forbearance  and 
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try  to  stem  their  pressure/*1 

The  above  extracts  will  help  us  to  understand  the  art  of  ft lakmg  a 
total  offensive  and  defensive  effort  against  the  enemy  in  a  battle-neld. 
Timur  s  descendants  profited  considerably  by  the  science  of  warfare  of 
their  illustrious  ancestor,  although  they  made  some  changes  from  time  to 
time  in  these  conventional  and  traditional  forms  of  fighting.  For  when 
incendiary  armaments  were  greatly  improved,  they  were  of  great  assistance 
in  speedily  smashing  the  rank  and  file  of  the  hostile  army.  The  battle 
often  began  with  the  fiery  assault  of  guns  and  cannon,  which  consisted  of 
different  kinds  and  sizes  viz.,  Deg  (mortar),  Zamburak  (Little  wasp), 
which  was  so  called  probably  in  allusion  to  its  power  of  stinging),  Darb 
Zan  (Swivel  guns),  Hatnal  (Elephant-barrel),  Shutarnal  (camel-barrel), 
Dhamakah  (matchlock),  Rahkalah  (small  field-pieces),  etc. 

At  the  battle  of  Kanua,  Babur's  artillery  was  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  right  wing  as  well  as  in  front  of  the  centre.  The  guns  were  connect¬ 
ed  by  chains  and  protected  by  tripod-like  breastworks.  Matchlockmen 
stood  behind  them.  The  matchlocks  and  culverins  of  the  centre  of  the 
right  wing  were  led  ‘by  the  marvel  of  the  age,5  Mustafa  of  Rum,  while  the 
heavy  ordnance  m  front  of  the  centre  was  under  another  ‘marvel  of  the 
age/  Ustad  ‘All  Quli  With  the  commencement  of  the  battle,  Mustafa's 
destructive  fire  of  the  small-calibre  matchlocks  broke  the  ranks  of  the 
Rajput  forces,  while  Ustad  All  Qulfs  heavy  guns  discharged  big  cannon¬ 
balls  at  the  iron-mantled  elephants  of  the  enemy.  When  the  battle  was 
in  full  swing,  Babur  ordered  his  flanking  parties  (Tulghuma)  to  wheel 
round  and  charge  Simultaneously  Mustafa's  artillery  was  moved  forward, 
and  the  household  troops  and  the  cavalry  stationed  behind  the  barrage 
of  artillery  were  ordered  to  gallop  out  to  right  and  left  of  Ustad  Qulfs 
matchlock-men,  who  also  moved  ahead  and  re-doubled  the  activities  of 
their  fire-arms.  This  movement,  which  was  manoeuvred  very  skilfully, 
threw  the  enemy  into  confusion.2 

Hemu,  in  the  second  battle  of  Panipet,  had  great  confidence  in  his 
big  cannon.  So  he  sent  in  advance  of  himself  his  park  of  artillery  great 
both  in  quality  and  in  quantity,  to  give  a  crushing  blow  to  Akbar's  army, 
but  the  latter  out-manoeuvred  Hemu's  cannoneers  by  their  celerity, 
dexterity  and  feline  skill.3  In  982  A.H.  when  Akbar's  forces  were 
arrayed  against  the  Afghans  near  Bajaura,  the  imperialists  caused 
great  havoc  amongst  the  enemy  by  commencing  a  heavy  discharge 
of  Darbzan  and  Zamburak,  which  were  mounted  on  carriages  in 
front  of  the  ranks  of  the  army.  The  fire  of  the  guns  drove  back 
the  elephants  which  were  placed  in  front  of  the  Afghan  attack.4  Cannon¬ 
balls  and  fire-arms  at  the  commencement  of  the  battle  caused  similar 
confusion  amongst  the  elephants  of  Jan!  Beg  of  Orissa  whom  Akbar 

1.  Tuzuk-i-Taimufi,  pp.  191-207,  Bombay  edition. 

2  Babur  Nama,  by  A.  S.  Beveridge,  568,  569,  Akbar  Nama,  Vol.  I,  pp,  108,  109. 

3,  Akbar-  Nama,  Vol.  II,  p.  36.  4.  Tabaqdt-i'Akbart,  Vol,  II,  p.  385. 
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feated  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  reign.1  And  when  Jahangir's  troops 
were  engaged  against  ‘Ambar  at  Fatehpur  in  the  Deccan,  the  fight  com¬ 
menced  with  rocks  and  gun  fire  after  consternation  had  been  caused  in 
‘Amber's  army  by  the  volleys  of  these  fire-arms,  “  the  chiefs  and  warriors  " 
writes  Jahangir  in  his  Tuzuk ,  “  drew  their  swords  and  vigorously  attacked 
the  enemy's  advanced  force.  Their  bravery  and  courage  soon  put  their  opp¬ 
onents  to  confusion.  Without  turning  aside,  they  thenfell  upon  the  centre. 
In  the  same  manner  each  division  attacked  the  division  which  was  before 
it,  and  the  fight  was  terrible  to  behold."2  In  1056  A.H.,  Shah  Jahan's 
troops  encountered  Nazar  Muhammad  Khan  in  Balkh.  “  And  when  the 
combatants"  writes  ‘Abdu'l-Hamld  Lahori  were  arrayed  in  ranks  on 
both  sides,  the  cannoneers  and  the  rocket-men  of  the  victory-laden  forces 
discharged  their  cannons  and  bans,  which  killed  many  soldiers  of  the 
hostile  army.  The  right  and  the  left  wings  of  the  enemy,  hearing  these 
terrible  volleys,  which  make  the  gall-bladder  of  even  the  lion  distracted, 
could  not  afford  to  stand  firmly  and  were  put  to  flight."3 

Again,  when  prince  Aurangzeb  fought  against  the  Persians  at  Shah 
Mir,  he  had  a  long  line  of  artillery  in  front  of  his  army,  and  behind  the 
artillery  was  placed  the  advance  guard.  The  Persians  arranged  their  artil¬ 
lery  m  a  similar  manner,  so  the  battle  opened  with  a  heavy  discharge  of 
fire  from  either  side.  The  Persians  avoided  the  cannonade  of  the  front 
lines,  and  so  wheeled  round  and  pressed  on  the  flanks  and  rear  of  the 
Mughals.  But  the  Mughals  stood  invincible  against  the  vigour  of  the 
Persian  charges,4  The  battle  of  Dharmaut,  fought  between  Aurangzeb 
and  Maharaja  Jaswant  Singh,  also  began  with  the  usual  discharge  of  artil¬ 
lery,  rockets  and  muskets  at  long  range.  The  guns  and  muskets,  fired  at 
point-blank  range  from  Aurangzeb' s  vans,  woefully  thinned  the  ranks  of 
Maharaja  Jaswant  Singh's  troops.  But  the  Rajputs  dashed  forward  and 
made  impetuous  attacks  on  Aurangzeb' s  artillery,  which  was  shaken 
for  the  time  being.  Aurangzeb's  gunners,  however,  recovered  from  the 
shock  and  managed  to  mount  their  pieces  on  high  ground  and  then  con¬ 
centrated  their  fire  on  the  enemy's  centre.  This  caused  great  havoc  in  the 
Maharaja's  army.5  At  the  battle  of  Samugarh,  Dara's  artillery  was  drawn 
up  in  one  row  along  his  entire  front.  Behind  it,  there  stood  a  body  of  foot- 
musketeers,  who  were  sheltered  by  the  wall  of  big  cannon.  Next  were 
stationed  camels  bearing  Shutamal  (camel-barrels)  on  their  backs,  and 
then,  further  behind,  were  placed  elephants  carrying  elephant-barrels. 
The  front  of  Aurangzeb's  van  was  similarly  protected  by  two  divisions  of 
artillery,  each  under  a  separate  officer.  The  action  began  with  discharges 
of  rockets  and  guns.  Dara  initiated  the  offensive.  He  "  discharged  his 
artillery,  making  a  frightful  noise,  and  covering  the  air  with  a  thick  cloud  of 
smoke  like  the  mantle  of  dark  night."  Aurangzeb  was  cautious  in  mak¬ 
ing  counter-charges  with  his  big  guns,  as  he  did  not  like  to  waste  his  power 

3.  Bodshah  Ndma,  Vol.  II,  p,  551* 

4.  Ibid !.„  551 


1.  Akbar  Ndma,  Vol,  III,  p.  612. 
2  Tuzuk-i-Jahdngiri,  p.  154. 


5.  *Alamgtr  Ndma,  p.  66. 
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uselessly.  He  avoided  a  distant  cannonade  and  waited  for  a  closer  range. 
Dara's  army  misjudged  the  silence  of  Aurangzeb's  guns,  so  Dara's  son 
Sipihr  Shikoh,  the  leader  of  the  advance  force,  in  concert  with  the  well- 
known  hero  and  scarred  veteran  of  the  day,  Rustam  Khan  DakhnI,  forced 
his  way  to  Aurangzeb's  artillery,  with  ten  or  twelve  thousand  horses. 
The  cavalry  tried  to  sweep  down  upon  Aurangzeb's  van  but  it  failed  to 
penetrate  the  rows  of  Aurangzeb's  guns,  which  were  chained  together. 
Aurangzeb's  chief  of  artillery  and  the  musketeers  behind  his  guns  stood 
fast  and  unperturbed  in  their  positions,  and  warded  off  the  powerful 
onset  with  one  murderous  volley  from  their  cannon.  Just  at  this  juncture 
a  ball  struck  the  elephant  of  the  brave  Rustam  Khan  and  stretched  the 
animal  dead  upon  the  ground.  Rustam  Khan  hewed  his  way  to  his  right 
hand  and  fell  upon  the  left  wing  of  his  opponents.  But  the  cannon-balls 
from  Aurangzeb's  army  caused  fearful  carnage  in  the  ranks  of  Rustam 
Khan's  followers.  Dara  could  not  tolerate  the  discomfiture  of  Sipher 
Shikoh  and  Rustam  Khan,  so  he  foolishly  quitted  his  position  in  the  centre 
and  hastened  with  his  guns  against  Aurangzeb's  artillery.  He  advanced 
in  person  placing  his  van  and  guns  behind  himself.  This  obstructed  the 
discharge  of  his  artillery,  while  Aurangzeb  continued  to  make  heavy  volleys 
"of  rockets,  cannons  and  musket  balls  without  giving  his  opponents  any 
chance  to  retaliate.  Dara  found  himself  in  a  perilous  position  and  asked  his 
gunners  to  bring  their  pieces  up  to  him,  but  it  was  too  late.  Meanwhile 
Aurangzeb's  artillery  blasted  a  lane  of  death  into  the  thick  of  the  foe. 
Dara  avoided  his  enemy’s  cannonade  by  swerving  towards  his  extreme 
right,  but  before  he  reached  his  van,  a  large  number  of  his  followers 
succumbed  to  the  deadly  fire  of  the  hostile  army.  Seeing  confusion  in 
Dara's  ranks,  Aurangzeb’s  right  wing  wheeled  round  to  encircle  the  former’s 
division,  and  the  batteries  from  the  right  and  left  sides  assailed 
it  simultaneously  without  the  least  danger  of  being  subjected  to  counter¬ 
fire.  Like  the  waves  of  the  sea  they  approached  Dara  with  countless  guns 
in  front  of  them,  and  then  began  the  incessant  cannonade.  “  Cannon-balls 
carried  off  head  or  limbs  ;  shots  weighing  16  lbs.  and  20  lbs.  flew  through 
the  air/' 

Dara's  elephant  was  the  main  target.  A  large  number  of  his  officers 
perished  fighting  frantically.  Seeing  so  many  of  his  noble  and  heroic 
followers  killed,  Dara  became  distracted  and  irresolute,  and  knew  not  what 
to  do.  Just  at  this  moment  a  rocket  struck  the  howdah  of  his  elephant. 
This  alarmed  him  so  much  that  he  alighted  in  haste  from  his  elephant 
without  even  waiting  to  put  on  his  slippers,  and  mounted  a  horse.  And 
when  Dara's  troops  saw  that  the  howdah  of  his  elephant  was  empty,  they 
believed  that  their  supreme  commander  had  fallen,  and  at  once  all  was  over 
with  Dara. 

(To  be  Continued).  S.  Sabahuddin. 

1.  For  details  vide  'Afamgir  Nama,  pp.  96-105  Waqi'at  ‘Aiamgiri,  43-48 ;  Khafi  Khan,  28-31.  Jadu 
Nath  Sarkar  has  also  given  a  long  description  of  the  battle  in  his  History  of  Aurangzeb ,  Vol.  II, 
Chapter  XVI. 
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THE  plateau  of  the  Deccan,  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  Hyderabad 
State,  has  been  the  cradle  of  vernacular  poetry  from  very  early 
times,  and  if  we  turn  back  the  pages  of  history  we  notice  that  at 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  A.D.  and  the  beginning  of  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury  there  were  two  kings  of  the  Qutb  Shahi  dynasty,  Muhammad  Qull 
Qutb  Shah,  and  Muhammad  Qutb  Shah,  who  composed  lyric  verse  in 
the  Dekhani  language  in  an  elegant  style.  The  Dekhani  language,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  opinion  of  expert  Urdu  scholars,  is  the  foster-mother,  if  not 
the  real  mother  of  the  Urdu_ language.  Coming  down  to  later  times  we 
find  among  the  rulers  of  the  Asaf  Jahl  dynasty  poets  of  great  merit,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  late  Nizam  and  his  illustrious  and  talented  son,  the  present 
ruler.  The  charm  of  the  late  Nizam's  verse  lay  in  beauty  of  language  as 
well  as  in  elegance  of  diction  and  piquancy  of  ideas.  The  poetry  of  His 
Exalted  Highness  also  amply  deserves  the  compliment  contained  in  the 
old  adage  1  i±JL\  1  ‘the  king’s  verse  is  the  noblest  verse/  because 
he  is  not  only  a  masterly  craftsman,  but  a  deep  thinker  and  a  profound 
scholar. 

The  love  of  poetry  of  these  two  kings  not'  only  inspired  the  people  of 
Hyderabad  State,  but  also  attracted  the  master  poets  of  India  to  their 
court.  Notably,  Nawab  Mirza  Khan  Dagh,  who  came  to  Hyderabad  in 
the  eighties  of  the  last  century  and  was  duly  honoured  by  the  Court,  receiv¬ 
ing  the  title  of  Nawab  Fasih-ul-Mulk  Bahadur  with  a  princely  allowance. 
Later,  MunshI  Amir  Ahmad  Mina’!  also  moved  from  Rampur  to  Hyder¬ 
abad,  and  he  breathed  his  last  at  this  place.  The  best  poems  of  Dagh  were 
composed  in  Hyderabad,  and  besides  the  late  Nizam  a  large  number  of 
Hyderabad  nobles  became  his  pupils.  Dagh  was  succeeded  at  the  Court 
by  his  distinguished  disciple,  Hafiz  Jalll  Hasan  Jalil,  whom  His  Exalted 
Highness,  the  present  Nizam,  honoured  by  the  title  of  Nawab  Fasahat 
Jung  Bahadur. 

♦This  paper  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Hyderabad  Centre  of  the  Poetry  Society,  held  at  the 
residence  of  Sahibzada  Nawab  Basaiat  Jah  Bahadur  in  January,  1946 — G  Y 
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During  the  reign  of  the  above-mentioned  two  kings  of  the  Asaf  Jahi 
dynasty,  some  other  poets  of  creative  genius  visited  Hyderabad,  the  most 
notable  among  them  being  Hall  and  Sarshar  who  came  during  the  rule  of 
the  late  Nizam  and  Iqbal,  Fani,  Asghar  Josh,  Hafiz,  Jigar  and  Saghar 
who  visited  it  during  the  reign  of  the  present  ruler.  All  of  them  were 
warmly  received  and  some  were  offered  suitable  appointments,  or  were 
granted  adequate  pecuniary  aid.  As  these  poets  belonged  to  different 
schools  of  thought  their  verse  widened  the  outlook  of  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion  of  Hyderabad,  particularly  those  who  possessed  the  poetic  instinct. 

It  will  be  appropriate  to  mention  in  this  connection  the  names  of 
Maulavl  ‘All  Haidar  Sahib  Tabataba  I,  Professor  of  the  Nizam  College,  and 
Maulavl  Wahid-ud-Dln  Sahib  Salim  and  Maulavl  ‘Abdul  Haq  Sahib  of  the 
Osmania  University,  who  interpreted  to  the  students  the  true  ideals  of 
poetry  and  saved  them  from  the  pitfalls  of  superficial  verse.  Hyderabad 
now  has  a  galaxy  of  young  poets,  and  the  four  whom  I  have  selected  for 
my  discourse  should  not  necessarily  be  considered  to  be  the  best  among 
them,  but  they  are  fairly  representative  of  the  group — one  of 
them  is  a  Government  official,  another  is  a  communist,  the  third  is  a 
rustic  hailing  from  a  country  town,  and  the  fourth  belongs  to  the  royal 
family.  The  political  and  economic  conditions  of  the  world  in  genera! 
and  of  India  in  particular  have  given  a  certain  poignancy  to  their  ideas,, 
but  the  grace  of  expression  and  the  musical  effect  which  have  been  the 
characteristics  of  Oriental  poetry  from  the  times  of  Kalidas  and  Bhas, 
or  Khusrau  and  Hafiz  still  form  the  attractive  features  of  the  verse  of  the 
modern  Urdu  poets  of  the  Deccan. 

I  shall  first  of  all  introduce  to  you  Fazl-ur-Rahman,  the  talented  Con¬ 
troller  of  the  Broadcasting  Department  of  H.E.H/s  Government.  He  is 
forty-three  years  of  age,  slim,  handsome,  with  large  bright  eyes ,  determin¬ 
ed  to  a  degree  in  his  convictions,  but  polite  and  courteous  to  all  He  was 
first  educated  at  the  Nizam  College  and  afterwards  at  the  Poona  College 
whence  he  obtained  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  the  Bombay  Uni¬ 
versity  with  honours.  The  political  activities  of  Poona  made  an  indelible 
impression  on  the  young  mind  of  Fazl-ur-Rahman  and  we  see  reflections- 
of  this  in  such  poems  as : 

S’  t— «*J  l  ^ J  la.  |*  as  J 

is*, 

y  OjjlaU  lP  ^  S  ojj  UY 

Translation 

When  the  hands  and  feet  of  four  hundred  million  people  move 

forward*. 
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The  domes  of  all  the  palaces  of  the  East  and  West  will  shake  : 

The  fortunes  of  the  helpless  will  smile,  the  days  of  the  innocent 

will  brighten, 

And  all  these  painful  nights  will  appear  as  dark  scenes  of  a  story. 

This  poem  besides  its  patriotic  tone  and  the  charm  of  its  language 
Eas  a  metrical  force  appropriately  echoing  the  march  of  an  army  of 
400  millions  soldiers.  Fazl-ur-Rahman  is  most  judicious  in  the  selection 
-of  metres,  but  in  the  present  case  he  seems  to  be  influenced  by  some  English 
poets,  notably  Tennyson,  whose  well-known  poem,  The  Charge  of  the 
Light  Brigade ,  produces  a  similar  effect. 

Fazl-ur-Rahman  has  read  English  literature  extensively  and  one  may 
find  the  echo  of  Tennyson's  well-known  lines  on  the  nebular  theory  in  the 
Princess  in  Fazl-ur-Rahman's  Karishma-i-Vujud,  the  Miracle  of  Existence. 
But  our  poet  has  dealt  with  the  theory  in  such  an  original  way  and  with 
such  charm  of  diction  that  his  art  cannot  be  called  purely  imitative.  I 
quote  the  poem,  but  for  such  readers  as  are  not  familiar  with  the  Urdu 
language  I  give  also  a  translation  : 


<jb  Aj 

^  L  t-5Ci  J2& 

b  Aj  J  ^1  Aj  Aj 

Ai  -u  aS 

ufc~b  f*  £ 

&  oL  cj 

W  uy 

Op  Ji*  U&J  \Jx?r 

£  A  jd 

U.  aj  t5s) 

^  j^£  ^  aj  aS~ 

UUJ 

SL.  J4*- 

oV**  jjb*  ih* 


up  £>  uyj 

\  Jab 

£  *L*  ^  q  Aj 

Ji  -?  J*  J*J  *4  ^ 

Jbj  ah 

U>£J  U>  JC  Aj 

U^j  Aj  u5Cs  j*.  j  b-  jy*1 

£r~b  JL  «j 

uyj  rfi  uy 
eZL  jy  £L 

aUL  aj  If  UjjI  cj 

u->  il  </  >*- 

«[L  JW-  J 

uw  £  a£  iij  o*/ 
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Neither  was  the  earth  made  nor  the  sky, 

Nor  did  the  lamps  of  the  stars  shine  therein  : 

There  was  but  a  dim  fog-like  veil, 

Or  a  dark  smoky  screen* 

There  were  no  revolutions  of  the  sun  and  the  moon. 

Nor  were  these  clouds,  or  the  winds  and  rains  : 

Nor  the  day  and  night,  nor  the  ocean  and  sea  ; 

Nor  the  deserts,  nor  the  gardens. 

Many  a  cycle  was  to  pass, 

Many  a  feature  to  take  shape  : 

Nor  had  the  hands  of  Time 
Written  down  the  story  of  creation. 

Suddenly  a  loud  voice  was  heard  in  all  directions : 

It  echoed  below  and  above ; 

Lo,  the  paths  of  existence  have  opened, 

„  The  caravan  of  life  has  started. 

The  beginning  of  the  sufferings  of  life 
Was  really  the  excess  of  joy ; 

The  cup  of  earth  was  rotating  here, 

The  assemblage  of  heaven  revolving  there. 

Sometimes  the  blaze  of  the  sun, 

Sometimes  the  shady  screen  of  the  spring-cloud, 

Sometimes  the  light  of  the  moon 
Which  lit  up  the  entire  earth. 

The  continuous  process  of  evolution 
Which  has  no  limit  nor  any  end ; 

What  yesterday  were  the  insignificant  atoms, 

Today  shine  as  light- reflecting  stars. 

Here  the  vision  of  beauty  and  charm, 

There  the  radiance  of  the  lamp  of  intellect ; 

In  short,  by  a  nod 

Both  worlds  (the  visible  and  invisible)  were  honoured. 

In  this  poem  Fazl-ur-Rahman  has  kept  in  view  the  Islamic  idea  of  the 
creation  of  the  world  side  by  side  with  modern  scientific  theories.  The 
religious  spirit  of  Fazl-ur-Rahman  is  also  apparent  in  another  poem  in 
which  he  describes  the  different  features  of  the  universe  according  to  the 
theory  of  electrons.  The  latter  poem  is  one  of  his  masterpieces,  for  the  poet 
has  exhibited  therein  not  only  his  high  imaginative  power,  but  also  exqui- 
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site  taste  in  the  choice  of  words  and  the  fluency  of  metre.  The  language  is 
^extremely  simple,  offering  perhaps  a  solution  of  the  difficult  problem  of 
how  to  combine  Hindi  with  Urdu,  and  the  expression  so  resonant  with 
feelings  of  love  that  it  at  once  touches  the  inner  chords  of  the  heart.  For 
instance,  these  two  hemistichs  : 

L  JT_  s-Ujj  4j  4J0 

i/I  ^  f  J*  uif' 

Translation 

These  birds,  the  victims  of  love, 

The  glow  of  whose  ardour  never  flickers. 

I  quote  the  poem  in  full  and  also  give  a  translation  : 

^  a?  *4  \  Jt'  *4 

0-^  is"  jy  O  «J 

*J  Juflii  L  j  Iki  — .  4j 

Uj  fc"  Ojji  £ 

&?*“'  ^  «£L  eJ 

U*-  fV*  *4  *4  ^  J  *4 

fjiji  T-J*.  aj  £  <-&*  ayUai  4J  cyj  CpjL  Aj  UaJ  l|_lf***  -U 

W  £^‘  S'  Ojji  il  Jy  <£-  *4 
UjjfJ  J  Jf 

L^o  jr-^«  *4  \Ja*J  ^  f***  **4  ^  Cx?"  Qj‘  -,  Aj 

lst?.  ufr  ^ 

{jij*  *«-5sii  (JfO  Ufli  AJ  (J^J  (£j  LsJ  A)^  j  Ik)  Aj 

£U  if  ojji  il  jJ} 

0^-  UJj^J  Jf  J*  ,**.*$ 

S'  t£)  U  «*_  ^  *4 

W  ^ Ojji  O^T a>  JL 

!>»  *4  jiw  j  jJC  A*  Uj  0^  ^  J&  J  J~>‘  *4 

W  £^  ^  Ujji  Ojf'  *4  A 

i>*-*  i^Oj^J  ^  0^  Aj  ^ 

Translation 

These  mountains,  rivers,  fields  and  forest, 

This  earth  which  for  its  natural  charms  excels  a  garden, 
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The  stars  which  are  light-emitting  flowers, 

The  sky  which  is  the  illuminated  garden  of  heaven, 

These  delightful  views,  this  beautiful  earth, 

Those  attractive  visions  of  the  sky  and  the  sublime  firmament : 
The  former,  O  my  love,  is  the  dance  of  electric  units, 

The  latter,  the  play  of  electric  waves. 

The  zephyr  which  is  in  a  state  of  inebriation  in  the  garden, 

The  trees  which  hold  cups  in  their  hands, 

This  wine  of  bloom,  fragrance  and  colour, 

The  flagon  of  tulips,  the  cup  of  jasmine  : 

These  delightful  sights,  this  beautiful  earth, 

Those  attractive  visions  of  the  sky,  the  sublimity  of  heaven. 

The  former,  O  my  love,  is  the  dance  of  electric  units, 

The  latter,  the  play  of  electric  waves. 

The  buds  which  possess  the  charm  of  beautiful  maidens, 

The  dance  of  the  breeze,  and  the  waving  of  the  zephyr, 

These  birds,  the  victims  of  love, 

The  glow  of  whose  ardour  never  flickers  ; 

These  delightful  views,  this  beautiful  earth, 

Those  attractive  visions  of  the  sky,  and  the  sublime  firmament : 
The  former,  O  my  love,  is  the  dance  of  electric  units  ; 

The  latter,  the  play  of  electric  waves. 


Man  who  is  the  heart  of  *  the  creation/ 

The  light  of  the  eyes  of  the  entire  universe  ; 

The  dance  of  which  electric  units  represents  him  ? 

The  play  of  which  electric  waves  portrays  him  ? 

This  imagination,  thought,  and  the  discerning  mind. 

The  power  to  talk,  the  art  of  speaking,  and  the  taste  for  music. 
The  dance  of  which  electric  units  represents  him  ? 

The  play  of  which  electric  waves  portrays  him  ? 


Fazl-ur-Rahman  is  not  a  ghazal-go ,  lyrical  poet,  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  term,  but  a  considerable  element  of  love  poetry  is  to  be  noticed  in 
his  poems.  There  is  however  no  outburst  of  passion,  on  the  contrary  the 
poet's  artistry,  regulated  by  a  strict  mental  discipline,  presents  the  deli¬ 
cacies  of  emotion  in  beautiful  patterns  of  philosophical  themes.  The 
nappy  union  of  feelings  of  love  with  sober  thought  is  best  illustrated  in 
poems  like  Jagat  Devi,  *  the  Goddess  of  the  Universe/  some  lines  of  which 
with  a  translation  I  venture  to  quote  below  : 
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UU  ^Ls  jj-2 

ULjT  ryi?  jh* y*>  jS~  OU  j 
Ul^T  J*  J->  ^*4^ 


^  c>  ^  UaaIja^  yb.il 

^j%  ^  ou  ftji«r  ^  ^$*5" 


£  cr^ 

Ul£$l  &  jjl  j?  4>^  ** 


Translation 

Sometimes  smiling  in  the  glory  of  sunshine, 

Sometimes  concealing  herself  behind  the  clouds  and  shedding 
Decorating  the  forehead  with  the  gold  of  morning  rays  ;  [tears  : 
Painting  the  palms  with  the  henna  of  sunset : 

To  conceal  her  face  from  the  stars 
Using  the  veil  of  mauve  clouds  ; 

Sometimes  entering  the  assemblies  of  town-people 
And  casting  thunder-bolts  of  amorous  glances  : 

Murdering  sometimes,  reviving  at  others, 

Sometimes  causing  the  tumult  of  resurrection. 

On  the  one  hand  keeping  herself  at  a  distance  from  the  eyes, 

On  the  other  occupying  the  heart  and  dallying. 

Outwardly  finding  out  excuses  to  pretend  ignorance, 

Inwardly  teaching  the  heart  the  rules  of  love. 

Sometimes  showing  indifference  throughout  one’s  life, 

And  examining  the  heart  and  soul  in  a  thousand  ways; 
Sometimes  solacing  without  request, 

And  visiting  to  minister  to  the  heart  in  anguish. 

In  short  neither  is  her  love  to  be  trusted, 

Nor  is  there  any  limit  to  her  hostility  and  revenge. 

In  addition  to  his  high  poetical  talent  Fazl-ur-Rahman  possesses  a 
well-developed  critical  ability,  and  these  double  qualifications  have  made 
him  eminently  fit  for  the  task  which  he  has  set  before  him  of  holding 
Mnshairas  at  regular  intervals  to  guide  the  budding  poets  of  Hyderabad 
by  his  sound  advice  and  balanced  judgment.  I  may  add,  parenthetically, 
that  Fazl-ur-Rahman  is  also  an  accomplished  dramatist,  and  founder  of 
the  Urdu  stage  in  Hyderabad.  He  has  translated  several  English  dramas, 
adapting  them  to  Indian  conditions  of  life.  For  instance,  his  Fasahat 
Begam  shows  no  less  ingenuity  and  sense  of  humour  than  Mrs.  Malaprop 
in  The  Rivals  of  Sheridan.  Fazl-ux-Rahman  has  written  several  original 
dramas  also  which  have  been  published.  Apart  from  their  literary  merit 
these  dramas  throw  considerable  light  on  the  present  social  and  economic 
problems  of  the  country. 

4* 
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I  now  pass  on  to  another  poet  whom  I  have  called  4  rustic  *  in  the 
beginning  of  this  paper.  His  name  is  Sikandar  'All  and  his  poetic  title 
Vajd.  I  shall  refer  to  him  by  the  poetic  title  only  henceforward.  Vajd 
was  born  in  a  village  of  the  Vijapur  Taluqa  of  Aurangabad  district.  He 
grew  up  in  a  rural  atmosphere,  hence  the  simplicity  and  directness  of 
his  character.  Vajd  went  for  secondary  education  to  Aurangabad,  the  histor¬ 
ical  environs  and  traditions  of  which  appealed  to  his  patriotic  instinct  and 
artistic  mind.  He  has  appropriately  expressed  his  feelings  regarding  the 
glory  of  this  place  in  his  poem  entitled  Aurangabad.  He  writes : 

<J*t  ij*  j&y  S  cy 

SL  jl— fS~ 

l_J  jLc.  >  bji  &  c-»l  jlj?  ^Ij  <£. 

Vut  csl  oVy-  fji  ay  ^  ***>  XL  J  J 

XL jT ay XL  ^  uy  j~  <£-j* 

v'  j'tr  <£-  cr'J^  J*  <3=^ 

*-5C>  c->|  j  I  ^  <ujT  i  y  yJ\ 

Translation 

Thy  immortality  is  smiling  at  the  revolutions  of  Time, 

Just  in  the  same  way  as  the  ocean  laughs  at  the  bubbles. 

Thy  monuments  are  looked  at  with  respect  all  the  world  over,. 

The  culture  of  India  rests  in  thy  lap. 

The  eye  of  many  a  religion  has  shed  tears  of  blood  in  search  of 

truth  at  thy  threshold* 

The  stains  will  survive  in  thy  hills  for  centuries  to  come. 

The  tremor  of  Khalji’s  expeditions  is  still  felt  in  thy  valleys, 

Thy  atmosphere  is  still  cloudy  with  the  dust  raised  by  Tughluq’s 

dauntless  invasion. 

The  heart-melting  songs  of  Wall  resound  in  thy  assemblies, 

And  the  inspiring  poems  of  Siraj  illumine  thy  heart. 

I  have  heard  the  notes  of  youth  from  thy  harp, 

I  have  learnt  the  magic  of  speech  in  thy  nooks. 

Thy  glory  is  painted  fresh  on  my  imagination, 

My  tears  mirror-like  reflect  affection  for  thee  even  now. 

Vajd  came  to  Hyderabad  for  higher  education  and  joined  the  Osmania 
University,  where  he  had  a  brilliant  literary  career.  He  edited  the  Urdu 
section  of  the  Osmania  University  Magazine  and  developed  his  poetic 
talents  under  such  teachers  as  Maulana  'Abdul- Haq  Sahib,  and  in  the 
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company  of  such  fellow- students  as  Makhdum  and  Maikash.  Vajd 
possesses  a  musical  voice,  and  his  own  view  is  that  the  musical  effect  of  a 
poem  much  enhances  its  appeal.  He  writes  : 

/  ^  j  L> 

The  literary  assemblies  have  become  cold  by  reason  of  old  rhymes, 
The  lute  of  poesy  should  produce  fresh  melodies  now. 

Again,  he  does  not  consider  verbal  elegance  essential  for  poetry ; 
according  to  him  the  search  for  truth,  which  is  real  beauty,  should  be  the 
aim  of  a  poet : 

Poetry  should  reveal  the  truths  of  existence ; 

Vajd  has  no  faith  in  the  verse  which  has  only  verbal  ornamentation. 

The  poet,  although  quite  young,  being  only  33  years  old,  is  a  sound 
thinker  and  a  clever  artist,  which  characteristics  promise  well  for  his 
future  progress.  To  show  the  music  of  his  poetry,  and  his  fertile  imagina¬ 
tion  combined  with  deep  thought,  I  quote  some  stanzas  of  his  well-known 
poem,  Ajanta,  which  is  considered  to  be  a  masterpiece  : 

Ajlk  yt  la*.  JT_  fjf*  tZL  d- ^ 

^  r*!j  ^  y  0^4..!^ 

kj?  Jt-  ^  i?i  y  *wJ l x».  oif* 

If*  d-jj  4,Tl?|  ST"  <£j&  Jr*0’*  ^ 

&  £  oiiij*.  1  £  *S  d^  k  Lj  y 

jLJ->  lyi*  uy  d^ 

objL.  cL- 

>  tO  03  jL  uy  d^jjfy 

sr-4  ^  jb  <£^4^  -SLlS-5  ^-l“d  JL  ot*  ^ 

uy>  L 5-*j  UjAUi 

uy>  S  d-5  y  u^f-y  £• 

U  W5  ^  j^-is  fj**"  iS  S^tij  I  <S> 

)y  fJit!  L$j  j!  ^  Ojl-> 

iji^jy jbj  uy>*Jf  ^>^3  vV  y  Uy  ^f 
{>-*  03^0  ojjbf o>-» 
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Jf  fk*  Jf  Uty  iS  <^3^  «UU.^k  jisli.  £  >U-j  fj_54^  J 

S  pi~i  j-5  41 

pv*  ^S-034**  pX&  o  A  1* j 

F  U4*  l— U»  j* u  *£!  ut  p23) 


Translation 

With  the  blood  of  the  heart  unique  figures  have  been  drawn, 

Their  charm  throws  into  the  background  the  magical  art  of  Mani. 
Human  imagination  has  personified  itself  in  the  forms  of  beauty  and 
The  aptitude  for  nudity  is  disguised  in  the  veil  of  religion,  [youth, 
The  garden  of  Ajanta  lies  as  if  in  the  kingdom  of  genii, 

The  expression  of  emotion  has  reached  its  zenith  here. 

The  enthusiasts  found  an  excuse  to  exhibit  their  artistic  skill, 

In  their  passion  they  exhausted  the  treasures  of  Spring's  beauty. 
They  have  painted  the  impatience  of  their  heart  on  the  rock-wall. 
And  taught  Art  to  mirror  their  feelings. 

They  have  preserved  the  story  of  love  m  the  bosom  of  the  rock  ; 
The  courageous  have  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  an  everlasting 

world. 

The  artists  have  given  life  to  the  images, 

They  have  given  them  amorous  glances  which  pierce  the  heart : 
Their  gestures  indicate  that  they  relish  the  pain  of  love, 

But  artists  have  sealed  their  lips  lest  they  should  disclose  the  inner 
Apparently  the  paintings  are  silent  and  speechless,  [secret. 
But  when  those  who  are  initiated  question  them  they  tell  the  story 

of  the  heart. 

The  paintings  are  a  monument  of  the  continuous  effort  of  those 

high-minded  persons, 

Who  had  extinguished  their  feelings  for  pleasure  and  sorrow  ; 

The  beauty  of  the  universe  was  impressed  upon  their  hearts, 
Their  brush  had  learnt  the  significance  of  the  Divine  name  : 
They  have  set  streams  of  beauty  and  youth  to  flow  on  the  hills  ; 
The  wizards  have  concealed  electric  effect  in  colours. 

They  willingly  forsook  the  world  for  the  eternal  message, 

Did  not  flatter  the  wealthy  personages  in  order  to  acquire  fame  ; 
Never  disgraced  themselves  by  going  from  door  to  door  for  re- 
They  lived  for  art  and  died  for  art.  [ward, 

They  have  left  the  impress  of  their  vision  on  the  forehead  of  Time, 
Their  work  will  survive  while  the  names  of  kings  will  disappear. 
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Vajd  has  written  lyric  poems  as  well,  which  have  considerable  sweet¬ 
ness,  but  he  is  more  a  realist  than  a  visionary  in  his  ideas.  For  instance, 
poems  like  The  Nurse,  or  The  Wine-Tavern  are  more  typical  of  his  mental 
outlook  and  technical  skill  than  any  of  his  Ghazals.  In  India  the  profession 
of  a  nurse  has  not  become  popular  as  yet,  Vajd's  poem  is  an  appeal  to 
the  fair  sex  to  take  up  this  sacred  duty  in  order  to  ameliorate  human, 
suffering.  He  has  described  the  life  of  a  nurse  in  these  enchanting  lines : 

^ ij  Ul>f ^  ^  yJ  ■0J  _ A-*  j  b  3  »—*■«*■■«  (JW 

c^L  If?  X»T  X*\  iSy  dZ-tSj\jP  <-£*  <cL_b»  d^ 

JLpj  jtfjL  ^  uy  jbij  tSy  J[j  jteT  &y  ^ 

{A*4  £ .  olf— 1  tS**  y^  uyiSj aLJ  3  jr~*  ■•b^a. 

y  «L*  ^  jb‘  Uj  jS"  pUaJ 

y  <j"\  dj  ^  i jy  d**^ 

Translation 

The  zephyr  comes  to  wake  thee  first, 

The  morning-dew  washes  thy  face  before  attending  to  flowers  t 
Dawn  brings  the  white  garment  from  the  Moon, 

And  after  dressing  thee  spreads  its  light  on  the  universe. 

The  sweet  smells  and  fragrant  air  accompany  thee. 

At  thy  visit  the  buds  smile  and  flowers  bloom. 

The  withered  hearts  are  relieved  of  restlessness, 

Thy  arrival  is  not  less  welcome  than  the  arrival  of  the  spring-air* 
There  is  an  indescribable  charm  in  thy  speech. 

In  thy  gait  is  the  rhythm  of  a  sea  nymph. 

The  feelings  of  love  and  affection  are  concealed  in  thy  service. 
Thy  sympathy  works  like  an  elixir  in  curing  the  malady. 

The  law  of  the  universe  was  proud  of  its  unique  effectiveness,. 
But  thy  work  laughs  at  this  conciet. 

The  Wine-Tavern,  although  suggesting  rakishness  by  its  title,  is  very 
philosophical  in  its  ideas  and  reflects  the  deep  thinking  capacity  of  the 
poet.  I  give  some  lines  of  this  poem : 

bj-t  p  L>  J  p  I  tA4 

(4?  pU~i  jf  jJL  +*  3^~ 

If?  ^  U  Jj>  y&  i~*sj  ^ X j  ^***3?  pU- 

If?  pUlf  y>  j*  03y$  l*j  *$>•?  La? 

Ifj  pla.  (JLL  lS~ I  bT  {£**** 
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4*  pie*  &  c-Jj  'S-jJ  4?  jf-  jUVl  jjJ  JT  ojXj  oy  pjri 
objU  oUk  I^j  «uii 

l$j  p!>JI  ill  ^ 

Translation 

Time  had  lost  its  relativity  in  the  wine-tavern, 

The  difference  of  morning  and  evening  was  unreal. 

Whoever  possesses  his  senses  should  not  come  inside, 

This  was  the  clear  order  of  the  maid  of  the  tavern. 

The  distribution  of  the  pleasures  of  life  was  uniform, 

Every  disappointed  heart  was  enjoying  eternal  pleasure. 

The  doctrine  of  repentance  was  driven  out  of  the  door, 

All  were  talking  of  the  rose-coloured  wine. 

The  state  of  inebriation  indicated  the  maturity  of  mind, 

The  care  for  the  next  life  was  a  childish  idea. 

The  glances  of  drunkards  in  the  assembly  were  awe-inspiring, 
Each  of  them  was  a  Khayyam  of  his  time. 

The  eternal  life  was  playing  a  sweet  note, 

Death  appeared  to  be  a  false  charge  on  existence. 

In  this  brief  review  it  is  difficult  to  deal  with  every  aspect  of  Vajd’s 
poetry,  but  as  a  considerable  number  of  his  poems  have  been  published 
in  the  form  of  a  book  entitled  Lahii  Tarang,  I  would  suggest  the  study  of 
this  book  to  those  who  are  interested  in  his  verses. 

The  third  poet  of  Hyderabad  whom  I  have  selected  for  review  is  Sahib- 
,zada  Muhammad  ‘Ali  Maikash.  He  belongs  to  the  royal  family,  and  has 
therefore  an  inherent  aptitude  for  poetry.  He  is  an  alumnus  of  the  Osmania 
University,  for  which  he  has  great  affection,  and  several  of  his  poems  are 
addressed  to  the  University  dons  and  students,  and  describe  the  Univer¬ 
sity  and  its  environs.  Maikash  is  young,  but  he  is  a  prolific  writer,  his 
verse  being  characterised  by  spontaneity,  freshness  of  ideas,  and  simplicity 
of  language.  He  does  not  belong  to  any  particular  school ;  he  writes 
Ghazals  in  the  classical  style  and  songs  in  the  modem.  But  there  is  no 
tendency  towards  vulgarism  in  his  modern  poems.  As  a  specimen  of  his 
work  in  the  latter  style  I  quote  some  stanzas  from  Kisi-kt-  Yddt  the 
Remembrance  of  a  Friend  : 

GL/  jfjlj  (Jir* 

>  bV  oiijJa 

JjS'  ^  u 

1^1  ^  A.  L>w  ■* 
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Jj5~ U  U  <£L  <jw  d>$£T 

jU  J.£j  (j\  4  ‘w—f* 

(J^  S;  J y  <5^  y  £j  ^TvA^U  jr 

jy^^bT  Jb 

U  ^  -  <L-^s*  «£_  ijT  uy*  ^A**-  J&i 

UC  <-*Lj  ^  Jj^  bj 

<£-  b&k  y5"  dj^  k^d*  L-j^ 

^bT  ->l> 

7Yans/ation 

The  flame  of  the  fire  of  love  has  been  set  ablaze  by  someone* 

The  wounded  heart  has  received  warmth  from  someone, 

The  storms  of  affliction  are  assuaged  by  someone, 

Certainly,  I  remember  someone. 

The  atmosphere  is  rich  with  visions, 

The  amorous  glances  intoxicate  the  sense, 

Someone  takes  her  abode  like  a  vision  in  the  eye ; 

Certainly,  I  remember  someone. 

When  through  excess  of  love  sighs  escape  from  my  heart, 

And  my  eager  glances  are  fixed  on  her  face  ; 

Even  in  the  world  of  imagination  someone  blushes  ; 

Certainly,  I  remember  someone. 

The  world  of  my  grief  breaks  into  a  tumult. 

My  restless  emotion  causes  a  resurrection, 

Someone  awakes  the  dormant  feelings, 

Indeed,  I  remember  my  friend. 

In  the  third  stanza  the  line  : 

1  Even  in  the  world  of  imagination  someone  blushes/ 
exhibits  the  poet's  artistic  conception  in  a  vivid  style. 

Maikash  has  written  several  poems  in  the  style  of  Iqbal,  among  which 
Jawdnl  ka  Git  is  very  typical  of  the  'doctrine  of  action  '  as  inculcated  by 
the  latter  poet.  I  quote  here  a  few  lines  of  this  song  also  : 

^jbj  J>  JJj  eS~'  Jjjl  (j^4 

tJ^  C**  ^  <w,dJ  dj-*"  J Lr4^ 
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-du*r«r j 

pJ*  ji  d/hLi  £  Ojd*y 

ejr 

S'  j  L  ji  Oif-f- 
Oj*  dlj*.  cry  y 

ij>  Ajj  j!3  4^*j  s*  <■£•*  ^  vk> 

^/Ajj  jUj^  Ojfj 

J*>  uy  OyylJ  y-  £ 

Oj*  *■}  j*A?  fAi 


&jr  u/  n 

§VJ  J  L*0  JJ 


lK 


Oj*  O^y*  uy  y  ^4j1 


cL- £  yt~*y  ty* 
Cfy  J-Sj*"  £m  S^V4*'  t  -A. 

uy  jyj 

& ^  Aj  *£>\S  **°j  uy 


ftjtf  n 

lx>*  J  L*o  JO  Utf*>. 
Oj*  6!jf*  uy  y  <^1 


Translation 

I  shall  shape  my  life  according  to  my  ideals, 

I  shall  light  the  candle  of  the  heart  with  the  flame  of  my  search, 
I  shall  bear  the  hardships  of  the  world  in  a  sportive  mood, 

I  shall  quicken  my  pace  on  the  path  of  progress. 

I  shall  sing  the  song  of  action, 

I  shall  build  a  new  world, 

For  I  am  still  young. 

The  melody  of  life  is  vibrating  in  the  rebeck  of  my  heart, 

The  stream  of  life  is  flowing  in  my  veins ; 

My  impatient  breathing  shows  the  fullness  of  life, 

I  should  smile  even  if  there  were  obstacles  at  every  step. 

1  shall  sing  the  song  of  action, 

T  shall  build  a  new  world, 

For  I  am  still  young. 
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The  restlessness  of  search  exists  in  the  light  of  my  vision, 

There  is  a  glimpse  of  selflessness  in  the  conceit  of  my  youth, 

In  the  amplitude  of  perseverance  there  is  concealed  the  potential 

force  for  action, 

I  shall  dominate  the  expanses  of  life  like  one  drunk  with  wine. 
I  shall  sing  the  song  of  action, 

I  shall  build  a  new7  world, 

For  I  am  still  young. 

In  this  poem  the  line — £-  y *  oj^j  S  u? — is  a  vivid 

picture  of  the  unfettered  emotion  and  inebriated  mood  of  youth. 

Again,  the  line —  j?  jjj*  £ 1  S .A-Cl  — indicates  artistry 

of  a  subtle  type. 

To  widen  the  scope  of  Urdu  poetry  Maikash  has  also  written  poems  in 
the  form  of  English  sonnets,  but  they  are  absolutely  oriental  in  conception 
and  feeling.  As  an  illustration  I  quote  his  sonnet,  Moon  and  Poet . 

rj°  i Jl.  j k  wJ u 

j  OaJj  I  O~0  Li  ^  ^ 

^  jj"4** ■*  <jy  <S  ^ 

JJ&  ecz.  'S  d-*  «2L  ^  dS* \ 

JJ  JT_  ^y\ 

b*  <£_  jjj  <— jUb*.  jj  jlaJU 

i-jUl  l  A,j  ^5^  c 

ly>  IjU/  ,_jj  J**  Jb^  j-Jj 

Translation 

She  is  looking  at  the  rice  fields  often  and  often, 

Her  face  is  pale  like  that  of  a  love-sick  person, 

Her  quivering  indicates  that  she  has  pain  in  the  heart, 

The  Moon  also  perhaps  enjoys  the  feelings  resulting  from  waiting* 

Desire  is  concealed  in  the  depth  of  the  heart, 

Since  the  world  of  my  thought  has  been  occupied  by  someone : 

In  the  habitation  of  my  mind  someone  is  kindling  fire, 

The  poet’s  heart  is  inundated  by  the  flood  of  emotion. 

Rays  of  the  moon  are  falling  after  being  sifted  with  clouds, 

A  veil  of  light  has  enveloped  the  beautiful  vision, 

A  coloured  scarf  has  concealed  the  face  of  the  earth. 
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In  the  silence  of  evening  the  fiery  voice  of  the  sigh 
Has  tormented  the  soul  and  heated  the  brain  (lit.  heart) ; 

The  cup  of  imagination  is,  as  it  were  brimful  of  the  wine  of  ecstasy. 


Maikash  has  written  some  charming  poems  on  the  phenomena  of 
nature  and  scenic  beauty,  among  which  The  Moon- lit  Might  and  The 
Embankment  of  the  Sagar  have  become  very  popular  and  are  widely  read 
and  recited.  The  recent  events  of  the  world  have  caused  a  revolution  in 
the  ideas  of  the  poet,  for  he  sees  that  the  opulence,  prosperity,  and  the  so- 
called  culture  of  the  powerful  nations  are  based  upon  the  exploitation  of 
the  weak.  His  new  poems  therefore  reflect  feelings  of  disgust  and  anger 
at  the  supercilious  behaviour  and  lack  of  sympathy  of  those  in  authority, 
and  point  out  that  a  change  in  the  political  and  economic  outlook  of  the 
world  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  mankind.  His  refined 
artistic  taste  and  beautiful  language  may  be  admired  even  in  such  poems. 
1  quote  a  few  lines  from  the  poem  entitled  Behind  the  Screen  : 

jy  3  Cr**  2}^  m  J 
S'  U 1  2^* 

up  of*  up&  22  ^ 


Uz* Up  ^2 
Up  <Jj4ri  JLpj*  ^ ' 


^J7 


up 


Ojj  Uia  SJu 


O  thou  fond  of  fragrance  and  colour,  O  thou  mad  after  brilliance 

and  splendour, 

Dost  thou  know  the  horrors  behind  these  scenes  ? 

How  many  springs  have  lost  their  bloom  because  of  the  flowers 

which  are  smiling  ? 

How  many  storms  are  gathering  in  the  gentle  sway  of  the  rose-bush? 
Dew-drops  which  appear  to  be  enjoying  rest  in  the  lotus-cups. 
Many  a  tumult  is  being  planned  in  their  heart. 

The  craving  of  how  many  thirsty  souls  is  reflected  in  the  wine- 

cups  ? 

The  toil  of  how  many  hungry  persons  is  concealed  in  the  fertility 

of  the  crops  ? 

How  many  visions  lose  their  upward  ascent  and  fall  down  like 

meteors  ? 

How  many  human  being  walk  about  as  living  corpses  ? 

The  spring  is  seen  in  mourning  in  desolate  nooks, 

The  moon-lit  nights  come  and  disappear  in  graveyards. 

The  time  is  coming  when  beauty  will  regain  its  seat. 

The  '  springs '  will  be  restored  only  by  personal  effort. 
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The  fourth  poet  is  Makhdum  Muhi-ud-Dln,  who  is  a  communist  in 
regard  to  his  political  views.  But  he  is  most  sincere  in  his  belief  rather 
religious-minded,  and  hopeful  of  abetter  future  for  humanity.  He  received 
his  education  at  the  Osmania  University  where  he  began  writing  verse  as 
well.  After  obtaining  his  M.  A.  degree  he  served  for  several  years  as  Lecturer 
in  Urdu  at  the  City  College,  but  the  political  conditions  and  consequent 
misery  among  the  poor  classes  of  the  country  stirred  feelings  of  sympathy 
in  his  heart,  and  he  resigned  his  lecturership  for  the  service  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  He  is  now  the  Vice-President  of  the  Hyderabad  Railway  Emp¬ 
loyee's  Union,  and  the  President  of  the  Textile  Workers'  Union. 

Makhdum  is  a  poet  by  instinct  and  talent.  In  transmitting  the  feelings 
of  a  heart  exuberant  with  emotion,  the  subtle  charm  of  his  expression  may 
be  noticed  even  in  those  poems  which  he  wrote  during  his  University 
life.  To  show  his  exceptional  skill  as  an  artist  I  quote  certain  stanzas  from 
his  poems  entitled  Tur,  4Ali  Sagar  and  Intizar  (Expectation).  I  give  two 
stanzas  from  the  Tur  first  : 

iS  Lai  (JW jj  f  ^  JL  b®. 

(jwjA  b  wiiaJ  ji  ^  jlj  d1***^1  uy  (Jjjb  £L 

^r5  JJ*  ^ ^  Jj y  f^r1  (jj*  JJ-1  ^ 

<*SLj  oaU. 

2L  (jk  Uy 
Translation 

Through  the  weight  of  feelings  of  honour  when  the  feet  stumbled 

at  each  step, 

When  the  trembling  of  the  resplendant  body  caused  waves  in  the 

air, 

The  strings  of  the  rebeck  of  my  heart  vibrated  continuously  as  if 

in  response. 

The  delightful  plans  of  concealing  the  secret  were  thought  out 

jointly. 

In  these  fields  by  the  side  of  the  river  :  do  you  remember  ? 

The  toil  of  thinking  for  the  morrow  remained  miles  away  from  us* 

Our  life  was  filled  as  with  eternal  joy.  * 

Our  innocent  privacy  was  the  envy  of  (the  divine  union)  of  Mount 

Angels  served  us  in  the  swing  and  houris  sang  ghazals,  [Sina'I, 

In  these  fields  by  the  side  of  the  river  :  do  you  remeber  ? 

Similarly  these  lines  from  the  Morning  at  ‘AH  Sagar : 

^  O  Jl  ij  4c! _ uy 

2Jy  c-*—  J*>  <5j  v  <£L  1j*5**3j  OW- SL 

^  jS' bL*  d  1  j-f*  b*  bJ 
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Translation 

In  the  temple  the  votaries  began  to  sound  the  horn, 

How  impressive  their  hymns  and  how  sweet  their  songs  ! 

Sin  departed,  having  draped  itself  in  the  black  cloak  of  night, 

The  musical  notes  of  sanctity  resounded  in  all  directions. 

The  stormy  youth  rose  up  yawning, 

Rubbing  his  eyes  to  awaken  amorous  glances. 

Finally,  the  following  lines  from  Intizdr  which  besides  emotion  exhibit 
considerable  religious  ardour : 

*y\  jA  \  £  ^  ±g+~ 

JT  £  Liljf*  y  ^  eZL  £*** 

2}-$  rJj  <Sy+  — tj*  2^3  «Ujl  <£y*  — ry 

2&  <S  y*  ^  i\y^v  >■>  bU.  T  jUjt  ^  os J>> b**  ^4  *5 ' bU.  T 

Translation 

The  stars  which  had  kept  awake  the  whole  night  began  to  sleep, 

I  had  a  slight  hope  of  thy  coming,  but  that  was  lost  now. 

Dawn  yawned  as  she  rose  from  her  bed, 

O  zephyr,  thou  hast  come,  but  come  alone. 

My  beloved,  who  hast  robbed  me  of  my  sleep, 

My  adored,  who  hast  prevailed  upon  my  soul, 

If  thou  hadst  come,  the  object  of  my  prostrations  would  have  been 

fulfilled ; 

If  thou  hadst  come,  I  should  have  laid  down  my  life  at  thy  feet. 
Sincerity,  religious  fervour,  and  love  of  humanity  being  the  salient 
features  of  Makhdum’s  character,  he  expresses  his  ideas  about  the  last 
world- war  in  a  very  effective  style  : 

T  y  ytoi  jfcLj  O  T  y  *yi  j\>»  kjjJ 

y  S  2}j  o[J  y  Ujk  S' 

<£-  uU;  ^  &\ij»  J ^  CZL  jf  ^S9* 

& cf^*)  b  jr\  {j^i  jj.r aj  OUJl 

O  lute -player  of  the  divine  assembly,  come  hither, 

O  apostle  of  God’s  message,  come  hither  : 

Look  at  the  cheapness  of  human  blood, 

Wonder  at  the  alertness  of  the  One  in  heaven. 

Look  at  the  helplessness  of  innocent  life, 

Look  at  the  ravage  of  beauty  by  the  hand  of  lust  r 
4  Life  *  itself  despairs  of  its  existence, 

Upon  the  alter  of  4  death*  life  is  dancing. 

Is  there  any  zone  where  man  can  survive  ? 

Is  there  any  guardian  in  this  vicious  world  ? 

C— 5 
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But  Makhdum’s  poetry  does  not  indicate  ‘  frustration.’  In  the  dark¬ 
est  hour  he  keeps  up  his  spirits  to  guide  the  forlorn.  For  instance,  listen 
to  the  soul-encouraging  music  of  this  song  : 

Jf  £j *c-  y1—  A-j 

eZ.  Oj£  tSJl?  O'U'"-'  <Sj> 

ji  Lw 

f£}S  4^-  Lj ^4^4-  LTajUpI;  iyy  yAJ.il 
4^.  Ju  Jf: 

J4fjl  ^  OjJ&  <Sj?  iSjs 

£&  Lw4 

J»*  1  I**  A*.  it®*  \a»  rj-fl- 

Oj-i  Apc*.^ 

Uj  U  *>U.  1  bj3*  Cj-JLo’  <T 

^  c?*A>  <Sy 


^jL~v 

£  £  £  £  Jf  «Jf  Jf  2f 
Translation 

O  Traveller  thy  companions  are  lost, 

Traveller,  go  on,  go  on : 

O  Traveller  I  do  not  know  whither  thy  companions  have  gone, 

Traveller,  go  on,  go  on. 
Thy  goal  is  concealed  from  thy  sight, 

Traveller, 
Go  on,  go  on,  go  on,  go  on. 
Why  dost  thou  seek  company  in  darkness  ? 

The  lamp  is  extinguished. 
Go  on,  why  dost  thou  feel  the  gloom  of  night  ? 

The  lamp  is  extinguished. 
Thy  goal  is  concealed  from  thy  sight. 

Traveller, 
Go  on,  go  on,  go  on,  go  on. 

Consider  that  thou  art  passing  through  the  valley  of  death, 

Going  on,  going  on. 

In  the  search  of  Dawn  thou  art  falling  and  rising  : 

Going  on,  going  on. 

Thy  goal  is  concealed  from  thy  sight. 

Traveller, 
Go  on,  go  on,  go  on,  go  on. 
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The  force  of  Makhdum’ s  verse  when  he  is  in  an  angry  mood  can  he 
judged  from  such  poems  as  Baghi,  Jang,  Mashriq,  Maut-ka-Git,  IJa-ueli, 
Ghar  and  Zulf-i-Chalipd,  which  are  all  published  and  included  in 
Surkh  Savera.  In  Mashriq  (Orient)  he  writes : 

i jjf  I  Wy  ut  4*^0!* l)j*  WJ?  <-£1^ 

Translation 

A  grave-yard  silent  and  dumb, 

A  wandering  soul  with  no  abode  for  rest. 

He  condemns  religious  hypocrisy  in  the  following  lines  : 

^'1  C3j  Lgjsi-  TL.  r-Jj  Ukt*  W?"  "  JC 

Translation 

The  robes  of  religion  cannot  conceal  the  scales  of  leprosy, 

The  angel  Gabriel  cannot  quench  the  flames  of  hunger. 

But  even  when  Makhdum  is  in  an  angry  mood  his  faith  in  a  better 
future  for  the  world  is  not  shaken,  and  he  addresses  the  young  in  words 
full  of  hope  : 

olij  Olyl-  J  0^0^  Jt«-  obf* 

^  ^l.j  fy  ^  +£  <-*>**  SL. 

y°  ^  jr_  {jt^  yj~~*  S 

^  ^  «wi  cj 

Jy> j  ^  cu-J»  jt-  y 

Translation 

O  youth  of  the  world !  the  soul  of  the  universe  of  life, 

The  driving  force  of  life,  the  moving  spirit  of  life  : 

The  warmth  of  whose  blood  has  lit  up  the  lamps  of  life, 

Whose  heavenly  breath  has  imparted  bloom  to  the  garden  of  life, 
Whose  slave-girls  are  thunderbolts,  whose  servants  earthquakes, 
Whose  courage  has  pierced  the  Khaibar,  whose  vision  is  accurate 

in  aim  like  the  arrows  of  Arjun  : 
Ay,  sound  the  note  which  may  make  life  smile. 

Thou  art  to  play  the  lute  of  love  and  life  is  to  sing. 

The  charm  of  Makhdum’s  verse  lies  not  only  in  his  artistry,  but  also 
in  his  high  moral  and  intellectual  qualities.  He  has  studied  Russian 
literature  extensively,  and  has  translated  a  Russian  poem.  The 
author  of  the  original  poem  is  Jabir,  a  native  of  Tartary.  Some  lines  of  the 
Urdu  translation  by  Makhdum  are  given  below  : 

JA*J  bv*  «£- 
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Ijtf  &  ifjj 

uyj  <*l  c~  <jl*u  ^ 

o  jjl  oyj  eJ 
tf  i^iKT  ^ 

^  uy  Oj-jUj  J”  ^  ^ 

is  r  ^  ^  Oi 

Oyj  *j 
trl 

S'  ^ri 

Oj-*'  (jLlc  (S  ^3*  j-i  0s-1  ur 

^L^-SL  ^--*'~afc  oy  LT~ 

^  Jt£  Ui  L-T^*  LT* 
j^U  Jf  ^Lj  «J  tjJ^l  jf_jij  lA*  Lf* 
y’Uj' JJj 

4/\*j  I Lj  * !>k&>  ^i 
c/^  u^  ^5~  ^  y*  l_5^ 

jfl>  w~~»  j^i 

5L'~  U  * 

_y_y  ^  J  oy^  sy 
Aji*  £ 

,  t-V  <£-  uV^  jbAb  *✓*  o  4  lv 

u^’  **_  oi^s^l^b  ^  o^k  L~J 
<j^aj  j-> 

^  '  <jO  l—1  ob^f*  J^Lf  4iib  \  y» 

In  this  short  paper  I  have  tried  to  present  to  you  some  typical  specimens 
of  four  poets  of  Hyderabad,  who  in  my  humble  opinion  fairly  represent  the 
large  group  of  modern  verse- writers  of  this  great  city.  As  regards  intel¬ 
lectual  qualities  and  artistic  features  their  work  resembles  very  closely 
the  verse  of  contemporary  poets  in  British  India,  for  the  political,  econo¬ 
mic,  and  social  problems  confronting  us  here  are  the  same  as  there.  The 
poetry  of  young  writers  has  besides  freshness  a  certain  force,  which  gives 
joy  to  the  intellect  and  also  provides  a  stimulus  to  action.  Poets  have  play¬ 
ed  an  important  role  in  directing  the  course  of  human  progress  in  other 
countries  recently,  for  example  in  Ireland,  we  therefore  entertain  great 
hopes  from  the  poets  of  our  country,  particularly  when  they  have  had  such 
distinguished  predecessors  els  Iqbal  and  Tagore. 
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SHAH  MUHAMMAD  SULAIMAN 

(1886-I941) 

[It  takes  more  than  the  law  to  make  a  lawyer.  It  takes  all  sorts  of  men  and 
women  to  make  one  man. — R.A.  Hine,  Con/essions  of  un  Uncommon  Attorney  {1945)^ 

1 14] 


IF,  in  the  year  1940,  a  well-informed  Indian  had  been  asked  who  in 
his  opinion  were  the  ten  or  twelve  leading  intellectuals  of  this- 
country,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  name  of  Shah  Muham¬ 
mad  Sulaiman  would  have  been  included  in  the  list.  Speaking  for  myself, 

I  certainly  should  not  have  put  him  down  as  one  of  the  greatest  minds  in 
India.  But  in  March,  1941,  when  he  died  and  the  light  of  day  was  thrown 
-upon  his  remarkable  career  and  achievements,  I  doubt  if  any  thinking 
Indian  would  have  omitted  his  name.  This  is  due  I  think  to  two  reasons. 
The  first  is  that  Sulaiman  never  sought  cheap  popularity.  He  was  an  intel¬ 
lectual,  working  in  his  own  sphere,  entirely  unconcerned  with  the  acclama¬ 
tion  of  the  multitude.  Secondly,  not  being  a  political  leader,  his  fame,  such 
as  it  was,  was  confined  to  the  United  Provinces,  where  he  lived  and  worked ; 
and  thus  one  can  quite  understand  why  it  is  that  immediately  after  his 
death  the  reputation  of  Sulaiman  began  to  grow  almost  to  legendary 
proportions. 

It  is  therefore  proper  for  us.  five  years  after  his  death,  to  examine 
critically  his  life,  work  and  intellectual  achievements,  and  to  arrive  at  a 
proper  conclusion  with  sobriety  of  judgment. 

Shah  Muhammad  Sulaiman  was  born  in  1886  in  the  Mahmudabad 
Tahsil,  A'zamgadh,  U.P.  He  received  his  early  education  at  Jaunpur, 
that  great  home  of  Islamic  scholarship.  His  father,  Maulawl  Muhammad 
Uthman,  was  a  leading  lawyer  in  the  district  and  was  noted  for  his  mastery 
of  details  and  legal  acumen.  One  of  the  ancestors  of  Sulaiman  was  the 
famous  author  of  Shams-i-Bdzigha ,  a  work  on  physics  written  in  the  time 
of  Newton.  Later,  in  1902,  he  joined  the  Muir  Central  College,  Allah¬ 
abad,  and  Dr.  S.  N.  A.  Ja'frI  tells  us  that  one  of  hxs  professors  called  him 
a  shy  girl  ( Deccan  Times ,  28  March  1941),  because  he  was  extremely  un¬ 
ostentatious  and  retiring  in  his  character.  In  1906,  he  obtained  first  class 
Honours  in  Mathematics  at  the  B.A.  examination  and  was  placed  first  in 
the  University  in  order  of  merit.  After  this  brilliant  performance,  he  was 
selected  as  a  Government  of  India  scholar  and  sent  to  England.  He  joined 
Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  took  the  Mathematical  Tripos  in  1909 
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and  the  Law  Tripos  in  1910.  As  regards  the  degree  that  he  took  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion.  Mr.  M.  B.  Ahmad  has  given 
the  facts  as  I  have  stated  them,  but  I  have  read  elsewhere  that  he  took  the 
Moral  Sciences  Tripos  as  well.  It  seems  to  me  however  that  the  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Ahmad  is  more  likely  to  be  correct.  He  must  have  taken 
Part  I  of  the  Mathematical  Tnpos  and  Part  II  of  the  Law  Tripos.  In 
1910,  he  was  called  to  the  Bar  from  the  Middle  Temple  and  in  the  same 
year  he  took  the  LL.D.  degree  of  Dublin  University. 

Like  many  other  truly  great  Indians  he  also  appeared  for  the  I.C.S. 
examination  and  failed.  He  did  not  care  to  appear  again,  and  by  not  getting 
an  entry  into  the  steel  frame  which  governs  India  he  obtained  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  serving  his  country  better.  Of  him  it  can  be  truly  said  that  the 
loss  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  was  the  gain  of  the  country. 

Returning  to  India,  he  practised  for  about  a  year  with  his  father,  and 
in  1912  he  migrated  to  the  Allahabad  High  Court.  His  practice  grew 
rapidly  and  Sir  Tej  Bahadur  Sapru  testifies  to  the  fact  that  it  took  very 
little  time  for  experienced  lawyers  to  realize  that  a  new  star  had  arisen, 
destined  to  overshadow  the  reputations  of  most  of  them. 

It  is  indeed  extraordinary  that  within  eight  years  of  his  joining  the 
Allahabad  High  Court  he  not  only  had  a  leading  practice  at  the  bar,  but 
also  acquired  the  reputation  of  having  a  keen  and  analytical  mind.  In 
1920,  at  the  age  of  34  he  was  called  upon  to  act  as  a  Judge  of  Allahabad 
High  Court  in  the  vacancy  created  by  Mr.  Justice  Ra  uf  s  proceeding  on 
leave.  He  acted  again  in  1921  and  1922,  and  in  1923  he  was  appointed  a 
permanent  judge  of  that  High  Court.  Almost  from  the  very  beginning, 
he  was  noted  for  his  unfailing  courtesy,  great  patience  and  extraordinary 
grasp.  In  the  year  1932,  after  having  acted  several  times  as  the  Chief 
Justice,  Sulaiman  was  appointed  the  permanent  Chief  Justice  of  the  Allah¬ 
abad  High  Court  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  46.  He  thus  became  the 
first  Indian  Chief  Justice  of  one  of  the  leading  High  Courts  of  India. 

Another  significant  fact  is  that  in  the  year  1930  he  was  appointed  as 
Chairman  of  the  Peshawar  Enquiry  Committee.  It  is  well  known  that  about 
that  time  in  the  North-West  Frontier  Province  there  had  occurred  serious 
disturbances  and  much  loss  of  life  had  ensued.  Sulaiman  was  appointed 
President  of  the  Commission  of  Enquiry  and  his  report  is  reputed  to  be  a 
document  of  a  great  independence  and  fearlessness.  The  report  was  never 
published  but  apparently  the  Government  gave  effect  to  its  recommenda¬ 
tions.  It  is  therefore  surprising  that,  this  report  notwithstanding,  he  was 
still  chosen  to  fill  the  high  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Allahabad  High 
Court.  This  fact  alone  speaks  volumes  for  the  high  regard  in  which  he 
must  have  been  held. 

About  the  same  time,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Capitation 
Rates  Tribunal,  along  with  Lords  Dunedin  and  Tomlin,  where  again  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  capacity  to  understand  the  intricate  details  of 
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the  enquiry.  The  result  of  the  labours  of  the  tribunal  was  that  the  British 
Government  agreed  to  bear  a  certain  amount  of  the  military  expenditure 
incurred  in  India. 

When  the  Federal  Court  came  into  being  in  1937,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  Judges,  with  Sir  Maurice  Gwyer  as  Chief  justice  and  Mr.  M  B. 
Jayakar  as  a  brother  Judge,  He  worked  only  for  a  short  while,  for  on 
March  12, 1941  he  died  after  a  brief  illness,  universally  mourned  as  a  judge, 
scholar  and  gentleman. 

As  Chief  Justice  he  exhibited  great  independence  of  character.  An 
episode  which  made  history  in  the  United  Provinces  is  related  by  Mr. 
Ahmad,  who  has  written  the  longest  account  of  his  life  in  Great  Men  of 
India  (edited  by  Prof.  L.  F.  Rushbrook  Williams  and  published  in  the 
Home  Library  Club,  by  the  Times  of  India).  It  is  said  that  once,  in  the 
Legislature  of  the  United  Provinces,  questions  were  asked  about  judicial 
acts  performed  by  the  judges  and  particularly  m  regard  to  the  appointment 
of  Official  Receivers.  The  President  of  the  Council  allowed  such  questions 
but  Sulaiman  refused  to  answer  any  of  them,  and  maintained  that  under 
the  Letters  Patent  the  responsibility  involved  was  not  that  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  but  entirely  of  the  High  Court.  That  being  the  case,  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Allahabad  High  Court  refused  to  entertain  any  questions  which 
in  anyway  interfered  with  the  absolute  independence  of  the  judiciary. 

His  work  as  an  educationist  and  as  a  social  reformer  also  requires 
mention.  In  1928  when  quarrels  arose  between  Sahebzada  Aftab  Ahmad 
Khan  and  Dr.  Ziauddln  Ahmad  regarding  the  administration  ol  the 
Aligarh  University,  Sulaiman  was  appointed  Vice-Chancellor.  His  appoint¬ 
ment  was  hailed  by  everyone  as  of  great  importance  to  the  Muslim 
community  and  they  also  expected  that  the  University  affairs  would  be 
put  in  order.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  our  national  life  that  even  so  great 
a  man  as  Sulaiman  was  helpless  to  do  much  good,  but  at  the  sacrifice  of 
his  hard-earned  leisure  he  continued  to  serve  the  Muslim  University 
for  some  time.  Although  he  was  not  able  to  put  matters  absolutely  right, 
he  did  two  things  which  will  always  be  remembered.  First,  he  framed  new 
rules  of  service  and  superannuation,  and  secondly,  he  obtained  a  large 
grant  from  Government  to  the  extent  of  about  fifteen  lacs. 

Sir  Shah  Muhammad  Sulaiman  was  connected  in  addition  with  a  large 
number  of  educational  and  social  organizations.  It  is  impossible  to  give  a 
full  list,  but  a  number  of  important  institutions  which  he  served  are  men- 
tioned  by  Mr.  Ahmad  (p.  625).  He  also  presided  over  Educational 
Conferences  and  delivered  convocation  addresses  at  the  Universities  of 
Dacca,  Aligarh,  Hyderabad  and  Agra.  A  complete  collection  of  his  addres¬ 
ses  and  speeches  would  be  most  valuable  but  unfortunately  for  us  it  has 
not  yet  been  published.  His  style  was  simple  and  he  consciously  avoided 
rhetoric.  He  disliked  bombastic  expressions,  or  long  periods  of  flowery 
language.  He  thought  out  carefully  what  he  had  to  say  and  spoke  in  the 
simplest  possible  language,  arranging  his  argument  in  logical  order. 
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as  was  to  be  expected  of  a  jurist  with  a  mathematical  training*  It  has  been 
well  said  that  his  addresses  savour  more  of  the  Gandhian  method  of  less 
talk  and  more  work ;  they  exemplify  the  modern  spirit  of  simplicity, 
lucidity  and  logical  precision.  From  his  numerous  addresses  and  speeches 
I  shall  select  only  two  for  my  purpose  to  illustrate  the  character  of  his 
mind  and  thought- 

He  delivered  the  Convocation  Address  to  the  Agra  University  in 
1938,  In  this  address  he  dealt  with  the  problem  of  the  over-production  of 
graduates  in  the  different  universities*  In  his  opinion  the  number  of 
graduates,  having  regard  to  the  size  of  the  country,  was  not  great  and  the 
solution  which  was  generally  proposed,  viz.,  to  reduce  the  number  of 
graduates,  was  entirely  wrong.  "  The  object  of  Universities  was  not 
merely  to  produce  earning  machine.' '  Education  had  higher  values  to 
consider  and  cultural  standards  should  never  be  overlooked.  The  remedy, 
therefore,  was  not  to  restrict  education  but  rather  to  expand  trade,  com¬ 
merce  and  industry  in  order  to  absorb  all  the  available  talent  in  the 
country.  In  this  address  he  also  made  it  clear  that  for  a  long  time  to  come 
it  was  extremely  necessary  for  education  to  be  State-aided.  In  the  present 
condition  of  India  it  is  useless  to  expect  private  effort  adequately  to  tackle 
the  problem  of  mass  education. 

The  next  address  to  which  I  should  like  to  refer  is  his  address  at  the 
All-India  Educational  Conference  at  Udaipur,  delivered  on  the  27th 
December  1940.  (This  is  reported  in  the  Times  of  India  of  28-12-44). 
Considering  the  problem  of  education  as  a  whole  he  conceded  that  it 
was  a  very  big  problem,  but  he  was  opposed  to  the  making  of  changes 
which  might  raise  a  number  of  unforeseen  difficulties.  He  was  also  entirely 
opposed  to  the  emphasis  on  vocational  bias  in  school  education  to  the 
detriment  of  cultural  values-  He  saw  clearly  that  if  the  mind  was  trained 
properly,  a  young  man  could  set  his  hand  to  anything  that  came  in  his 
way ;  and  he  spoke  of  the  value  of  home  training  and  pre-school  educa¬ 
tion.  At  one  place  he  says  that  schools  are  not  to  be  converted  into  "  little 
manufactories  supplying  child  labour/'  It  is  possible  that  he  was  thinking 
of  plans  which,  like  the  Wardha  Scheme,  put  a  different  ideal  before  the 
country ;  and,  true  humanist  as  he  was,  he  pointed  out  the  dangers  of  ex¬ 
aggerating  the  value  of  the  vocational  bias  in  education. 

The  next  point  he  dealt  with  was  the  difficulty  of  enormous  numbers* 
The  standard  of  English  had  gone  down,  but  he  took  the  view  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  be  greatly  concerned  about  that.  It  was  due  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  study  of  the  vernaculars  and  the  increase  in  the  bulk  of  the 
syllabus  due  to  the  addition  of  scientific  subjects.  As  a  matter  of  detail,  he 
was  opposed  to  the  teaching  of  English  literature  as  a  compulsory  subject 
at  the  B.A.  stage,  but  did  not  object  to  a  paper  on  General  English. 

It  is  proper  that  Sulaiman  should  primarily  be  considered  as  a  jurist 
and  I  shall  now  turn  to  some  of  his  judgments.  He  took  his  seat  as  officiat¬ 
ing  judge  for  the  first  time  on  the  15th  April  1920,  and  his  first  reported 
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judgments  are  to  be  found  in  1920(42  All.  514  &515).  These  are  two  small 
judgments  of  about  half  a  page  each,  and  they  were  the  judgments  of  the 
Court  which  consisted  of  Mr.  Justice  Tudball  and  Mr.  Justice  Sulaiman. 
His  first  separate  judgment  is  to  be  found  in  the  same  volume  (42  All.  549, 
553)*  This  judgment  is  not  long  and  the  point  is  not  important,  but  it 
shows  two  things  clearly.  First,  lucidity  of  expression  and  secondly, 
grasp  of  first  principles.  From  the  official  reports  it  appears  that  he  fre¬ 
quently  sat  with  two  judges,  Tudball  and  Kanhaiya  Lall  JJ.  His  first 
Full  Bench  decision  appeared  in  1922  (44  All.  19). 

On  the  4th  April  1923,  he  took  his  seat  as  a  permanent  judge  in  the 
Allahabad  High  Court  and  from  that  time  onwards  his  judgments  appear 
frequently.  This  is  not  the  time  or  the  occasion  to  deal  fully  with  his 
judgments,  for  I  must  not  forget  that  the  readers  of  this  Journal  are  not 
principally  concerned  with  the  technicalities  of  law.  I  shall,  therefore, 
confine  myself  to  a  few  judgments  which  are  of  general  interest. 

In  1924  (46  All.  94)  an  interesting  case  arose  which  shows  his  indepen¬ 
dence  of  mind  and  clarity  of  thought.  A  Hindu  merchant  had  mixed 
pig's  fat  with  ghee  and  was  prosecuted  under  Section  272,  LP.C.  The 
material  part  of  the  Section  runs  as  follows :  4 ‘Whoever  adulterates  any 
article  of  food  or  drink  so  as  to  make  such  article  noxious  as  food,”  etc.,  is 
liable  to  punishment.  Sulaiman  J.  held  that  the  merchant  was  not  liable. 
In  his  judgment  he  says  that  he  had  to  consider  the  expression  “  noxious 
as  food  ”  he  could  not  give  to  it  the  meaning  of  repugnant  to  the  feeling 
of  Hindus  or  Musalmans.  One  can  well  imagine  what  a  flutter  this  deci¬ 
sion  must  have  caused  in  the  U.P.,  but  it  shows  that  precision  of  thought 
for  which  Mr.  Justice  Sulaiman  was  noted,  and  the  correctness  of  the 
judgment  can  hardly  be  questioned. 

During  the  year  1925  he  delivered  what  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of 
his  most  important  judgments  on  Muhammadan  Law  (47  All.  823,  824 
to  848).  In  this  important  case  he  laid  down  a  number  of  propositions  of 
law  which  are  of  great  importance,  both  legally  as  well  as  socially.  He 
decided,  first,  that  where  a  Sunni  husband  was  married  to  a  Shl‘a  wife,  on 
a  suit  being  filed,  the  law  of  the  defendant  should  be  applied.  In  this 
case  the  defendant  was  the  wife,  and  therefore  the  Shi'a  law  was  applied. 
Secondly,  he  held  that  such  a  marriage  was  perfectly  valid  and  in  this 
part  of  the  judgment  he  upheld  the  authority  of  the  famous  Shi  a  text, 
Shard* i-ul-lslam.  Thirdly,  he  decided  that  Shf  a  law  being  the  law  of  the 
land,  no  experts  or  Mujtahids  could  go  into  the  box  as  witnesses  and  give 
expert  evidence.  Thus  he  cut  the  ground  under  the  feet  of  the  reactionary 
Ulema  and  laid  down  the  salutary  rule  that  the  judges  of  the  High  Courts 
are  not  concerned  with  the  opinion  of  Ulema  ;  it  is  for  the  court  to  con¬ 
sider  the  texts  for  itself  and  lay  down  the  law.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
in  this  important  point,  Their  Lordships  of  the  Privy  Council  have  ap¬ 
proved  of  his  dictum  in  the  well-known  Masjid  Shahtd  Ganj  case.  Fourthly 
a  Shfa  girl  marrying  a  Sunni  husband  has,  on  the  attainment  of  puberty. 
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the  option  of  repudiating  the  marriage.  Fifthly,  wherever  there  was 
conflict  of  opinion  among  the  ancient  jurists,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  court 
to  apply  that  rule  which  was  in  consonance  with  justice,  equity  and  good 
conscience.  He  held  that  hard  and  fast  rules  should  not  be  laid  down 
regarding  this  question  and  it  was  always  for  the  court  to  consider  all  the 
circumstances  and  arrive  at  a  proper  decision.  It  may  be  observed  in 
passing  that  this  tendency  in  Sir  Shah  Muhammad  Sulaiman  is  in  con¬ 
sonance  with  the  earlier  texts  and  traditions  of  the  Prophet. 

In  1926  (48  AIL  648)  a  learned  judgment  on  the  Hindu  law  of  succes¬ 
sion  is  reported.  In  1931  (53  All.  963)  there  is  a  learned  judgment  on 
questions  connected  with  the  law  of  contract,  acknowledgment  and  limita¬ 
tion.  Then  we  come  to  1933  (55  All.  743).  Here  again  we  have  one  of  his 
most  important  judgments  regarding  points  of  law  which  are  of  great  inter¬ 
est  to  the  Muslim  community.  The  facts  in  this  case  were  as  follows  : 

A  Muslim  husband  was  not  on  good  terms  with  his  wife.  He  had 
ill-treated  her  and  kept  a  mistress  in  his  own  house.  She  therefore 
went  away  to  her  parental  home.  The  husband  filed  a  suit  for  restitu¬ 
tion  of  conjugal  rights  (i.e.,  obtaining  her  from  her  parent's  house  and 
bringing  her  back  to  his  own).  Sulaiman  J.  decided  that  a  man  had  the 
right  to  claim  restitution  of  conjugal  rights,  but  even  after  a  period  of 
matrimonial  relations  the  wife  is  entitled  to  claim  mahr .  He  therefore 
passed  a  decree  for  conjugal  rights,  but  made  it  conditional  upon  the 
payment  of  the  whole  of  the  dowry.  He  also  ordered  that  the  wife  should 
be  allowed  to  reside  in  a  separate  house  and  be  provided  with  two  ser¬ 
vants,  because  the  husband  had  kept  a  mistress  in  the  house. 

Thus,  even  before  1939,  when  greater  rights  were  given  to  women  in 
matrimonial  matters,  Mr.  Justice  Sulaiman  took  a  very  independant  attitude 
and  firmly  established  the  right  of  a  wife  to  decent  treatment. 

In  this  case  he  also  laid  down  that  where  there  was  conflict  of  opinion 
among  the  jurists,  two  rules  must  be  followed.  First,  generally  speakings 
later  authorities  were  to  be  preferred  to  earlier  ones,  in  order  that  the  law 
may  not  be  unduly  disturbed  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  the  modern  judge 
should  have  a  right  to  deal  independently  with  the  matter  and  choose 
that  text  which  was  in  consonance  with  justice,  having  regard  to  the  social 
conditions  of  the  time.  At  page  756,  he  makes  an  interesting  observation 
that  marriage  in  Islam  has  also  a  religious  significance,  quite  apart  from 
its  being  a  mere  civil  contract. 

In  1936  (48  All.  889)  he  dealt  with  a  community  of  Mussalmans  who 
were  converted  to  Islam  and  had  retained  family  customs  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Muhammadan  Law  of  inheritance.  He  held  the  custom 
as  duly  proved  and  gave  effect  to  it. 

In  1937,  ([1937]  AIL  609.)  discussing  the  law  of  gifts,  he  explained  that 
under  certain  circumstances  actual  physical  delivery  of  possession  was  not 
necessary. 
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For  the  purposes  of  this  article,  I  have  read  several  of  the  decisions  of 
Sulaiman  J.  and  gone  over  most  of  the  judgments  reported  in  the  official 
series.  While  I  do  not  wish  to  dilate  upon  the  niceties  of  the  law,  I  should 
like  to  say  what  the  chief  characteristics  of  Sulaiman’s  judgments  were. 
First,  he  stated  the  facts  clearly.  Secondly,  he  formulated  the  questions  of 
law  and  analysed  them.  Thirdly,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  answer¬ 
ing  them.  Fourthly,  he  gave,  a  complete,  precise  and  logical  answer  to 
every  question  that  was  raised.  Fifthly,  he  always  tried  to  write  in  a  simple 
and  lucid  style,  without  any  attempt  at  writing  a  language  encumbered 
with  unnecessary  metaphors  or  with  rhetorical  flights. 

In  the  Federal  Court,  his  judgments  are  to  be  found  in  the  first  two 
volumes  (1939  and  1940);  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  volume  (1941) 
we  find  tributes  to  his  memory. 

Vol.  I,  1939  : 

(1)  (i939)  F.C.R.  18-120,  57-96  imp  : 

(2)  Do  138. 

(3)  Ibid.,  163  (Dis.). 

(4)  Ibid.,  201  (Dis.). 

Vol.  II,  1940 : 

(5)  6l> 

(6)  84, 

(7)  no,  138-167, 

(8)  188  (Dis.),  p.  204. 

His  judgments  in  the  Federal  Court  are  the  fruits  of  his  maturest  style. 
Most  of  them  deal  with  technical  matters  and  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss 
any  of  them,  but  an  illustration  of  his  independence  of  mind  may  be  found 
at  pages  205  and  206  of  1940,  F.C.R.  Many  of  his  judgments  in  the 
Federal  Courts  were  dissenting  judgments,  but  even  where  he  did  not 
disagree  he  reserved  to  himself  the  right  to  express  his  own  views  in  his 
own  language,  and  his  reasons  given  in  that  case  were  difficult  to  answer. 
He  often  dissented,  but  some  of  bis  dissents,  like  those  of  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes,  have  become  classical,  and  with  the  greatest  respect  to  the  other 
members  of  the  Court,  it  is  possible  to  assert  that  in  some  of  his  dissenting 
judgments  will  be  found  the  seeds  of  future  law.  To  one  of  his  judgments 
in  the  Federal  Court,  (1939)  F.C.R.  18,  57-96,  a  remarkable  tribute  has 
been  paid  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Morgan  ( Great  Men  of  India ,  p.  624). 

“  Now  I  have  just  been  reading  the  judgments  of  the  Federal  Court 
at  Delhi  in  that  important  case.  One  of  those  judgments  stands  out 
conspicuous  and  pre-eminent  and  may  well  prove  to  be  the  locus  das- 
sicus  of  the  law  on  the  subject.  It  is  a  judgment  worthy  of  the  highest 
traditions  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  an  Appellate  Tribunal  and  of  the 
Privy  Council  itself.  I  refer  to  the  brilliant  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice 
Sulaiman.  In  depth  of  thought,  in  breadth  of  view,  in  its  powers  alike 
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of  analysis  and  synthesis,  in  grace  of  style  and  felicity  of  expression 
it  is  one  of  the  most  masterly  judgments  that  I  have  ever  had  the  good 
fortune  to  read.  Everyone  in  India  interested  in  the  future  development 
of  the  Constitution  should  study  it." 

It  is  now  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  about  his  work  in  other  fields, 
namely,  literature  and  science.  In  the  field  of  Urdu  literature,  he  edited 
the  Diwdn  of  Zauq  and  the  Diwdn  of  Mir.  (Dr.  S.  N.  A.  Ja'fri  in  Onward 
dated  28th  March  1943).  His  introductions  to  these  are  brief  but  are  good 
illustrations  of  his  critical  style.  He  was  a  voracious  reader  of  Urdu  litera¬ 
ture  and  had  a  wide  acquaintance  with  both  modern  and  ancient  authors. 

In  the  year  1938,  when  I  was  on  a  short  visit  to  Delhi,  he  told  me  him¬ 
self  that  he  was  working  on  the  poetry  of  Anls  and  was  intending  to  write 
a  book  showing  that  Anls  was  the  greatest  of  the  Urdu  poets.  I  greatly 
treasure  the  memory  of  this  remark,  because  that  was  the  first  and  only 
occasion  I  was  sustained  to  meet  him.  This  opinion  produced  a  profound 
impression  upon  me  and  since  then  many  literary  men  have  confessed  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  force  in  the  judgment  which  Sulaiman  had  pro¬ 
nounced. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  his  scientific  activities.  I  should  like  to  say  at  the 
outset  that  I  am  not  competent  to  judge  the  work  of  Sulaiman  in  the  field 
of  physics  or  mathematics.  When  a  man  becomes  great  in  one  sphere, 
when  his  intellectual  vigour  runs  in  different  streams,  and  when  he  is 
gifted  with  a  modest  and  courteous  personality,  his  work  in  other  fields 
is  almost  always  liable  to  be  praised  unduly.  The  scientists  that  I  have 
consulted  tell  me  that  Sulaiman's  work  in  physics  and  mathematics  is  not 
of  an  exceptional  quality.  It  is  to  be  judged  on  its  own  merits,  as  the 
hobby  of  a  great  jurist  and  no  more.  I  think  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  his 
memory  to  repeat  parrot-like  that  he  was  a  great  mathematician  and 
scientist.  I  feel  certain  that  he  himself  would  never  have  made  that  claim. 
In  his  busy  life  as  a  practitioner  and  a  judge,  he  never  lost  touch  with 
mathematics  and  as  in  the  case  of  many  a  jurist,  it  was  one  of  the  evidences 
of  the  versatility  of  his  mind  that  he  was  wont  to  turn  from  the  subtleties 
of  the  law  to  the  intricacies  of  mathematics.  It  is  well  known  that  such 
intellectual  exercise  is  always  refreshing  to  an  energetic  mind,  and  the 
hobbies  of  great  men  must  never  be  confused  with  their  main  work  in 
life. 

I  shall  now  mention  one  or  two  incidents  of  his  life  which  give  us  an 
insight  into  his  character.  The  late  Mr.  M.  K,  Azad,  Bar-at-Law,  used 
to  relate  a  very  interesting  story  about  him.  It  appears  that  Azad  and 
Sulaiman  were  students  together  at  Aligarh.  After  Sulaiman  became  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Allahabad  High  Court,  he  happened  to  visit  Bombay 
and  did  not  inform  Azad,  with  whom  he  wanted  to  renew  his  acquaint¬ 
ance.  He  called  at  Azad’s  house  early  in  the  morning  without  any  inti¬ 
mation.  It  was  about  8  a.m.  in  the  morning  and  Mr.  Azad  was  having  his 
bath.  The  servant  did  not  inform  him  that  one  Shah  Muhammad  Sulaiman 


was  waiting  outside  his  door, 
not  admitted  into  the  house. 

into  an  animated  conversation  with  a  milkman  and  one  or  two  other 
clients.  After  about  half  an  hour,  when  Azad  was  informed  that  his  old 
friend  was  waiting  outside,  he  was  filled  with  confusion  and  rushed  out  to 
meet  the  great  man.  Sulaiman,  however,  was  perfectly  at  home  He  had 
introduced  himself  as  a  Vakil  from  Allahabad  and  was  having  a  discussion 
with  the  others.  The  discussion  probably  centred  on  the  price  of  milk  or 
the  rapacity  of  lawyers.  The  late  Mr.  Azad  spoke  of  this  incident  and  always 
described  it  as  characteristic  of  the  man. 

It  is  said  that  he  came  from  a  very  small  village  and  that  it  was  his 
habit,  even  when  he  had  reached  the  highest  station  in  life,  to  call  per¬ 
sonally  on  all  the  villagers  of  his  acquaintance  and  to  pay  great  respect  to 
his  poor  relations  who  were  older  than  he. 

After  his  death,  Mr.  Rashdi  in  an  article  related  that  he  was  an  exquisite 
host  and  gives  an  account  of  a  dinner  at  which  he  was  the  life  and  soul 
of  the  party.  An  interesting  opinion  is  expressed  by  Mr.  Rashdi  that 
apparently  Sulaiman  was  in  favour  of  the  new  ideal  of  the  Mussalmans, 
viz.,  Pakistan  (A.  M.  Rashdi,  Moslem  Voice,  Mar.  22,  1941). 

"  I  should  now  like  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  one  and  only  interview 
I  had  with  him.  It  was  Monday,  the  21st  February  1938,  when  I  happened 
to  be  in  Delhi  for  a  cricket  meeting.  Having  a  morning  free,  I  decided  to 
call  on  certain  freinds  in  New  Delhi  and  I  found  myself  accidentally 
opposite  the  house  in  which  Sir  Shah  Muhammad  Sulaiman  was  staying. 
I  had  no  appointment  with  him.  I  did  not  know  him,  and  had  no  business 
with  him,  and  therefore  hesitated  to  waste  his  time,  but  thinking  that  such 
an  opportunity  might  not  easily  recur,  1  went  in  and  saw  his  secretary. 
I  told  him  that  I  was  a  barrister  from  Bombay,  that  I  had  no  work  with 
Sir  Shah  Muhammad  Sulaiman  and  that  I  had  no  desire  to  waste  his  time, 
but  it  would  be  a  great  pleasure  and  an  honour  just  to  meet  him  for  a  short 
while.  The  secretary  asked  me  to  sit  down  and  went  in.  Apparently  the 
Judge  was  working.  He  laid  aside  his  work  for  a  few  minutes  and  immedi¬ 
ately  called  me  in.  I  met  him  in  his  drawing-room  and  I  remember  clearly 
his  features  and  the  extraordinary  courtesy  of  the  man.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
navy  blue  suit  with  white  stripes.  His  hair  was  grizzly  and  he  wore  a 
dress  collar.  A  man  of  short  stature,  I  should  think  about  5  feet  5  inches, 
he  was  alert,  quick  and  active.  He  was  very  fair  for  an  Indian,  although  not 
quite  so  fair  as  some  Kashmiris  I  have  seen,  but  the  most  remarkable  feature 
of  the  man  was  his  eyes.  They  were  restless  and  piercing.  When  he 
looked  at  you,  he  seemed  to  penetrate  into  the  inmost  processes  of  your 
mind,  and  after  a  short  spell  of  restlessness  he  would  gaze  into  the  dis¬ 
tance  as  if  he  was  a  scientist  visualising  a  distant  goal.  They  were  the  eyes 
of  a  scientist,  not  those  of  a  dreamer  or  a  poet  or  an  artist.  It  is  at  this 
meeting  that  he  gave  his  opinion  that  Anls  was  the  greatest  of  the  Urdu 
poets. 
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The  two  best  tributes  that  were  paid  to  him  after  his  death  were  by 
Sir  Tej  Bahadur  Sapru  and  by  Sir  Maurice  Gwyer.  Sir  Tej  Bahadur  Sapru 
said  (AIL  Law  Journal  1941.  Vol.  39,  pp.  34-35) : 

"  The  year  1941  will  pass  down  as  a  year  of  great  misfortunes  in  the 
history  of  this  court.  As  your  Lordship  the  Acting  Chief  Justice  was 
pleased  to  observe,  we  met  in  this  court-room  only  three  weeks  ago 
in  very  sorrowful  circumstances.  Little  did  we  realize  at  that  time 
that  within  three  weeks  we  should  be  called  upon  to  assemble  again  to 
give  expression  to  our  feeling  of  grief  and  sorrow  over  the  death  of  Sir 
John  Thom's  predecessor  in  this  high  and  distinguished  office.  Your 
Lordship  has  paid  a  very  rich  tribute  this  morning  to  Sir  Shah  Sulaiman, 
but  it  was  by  no  means  richer  than  he  deserved.  I  very  well  remember 
the  year  1912  when  he  migrated  from  Jaunpur  to  Allahabad,  an  un¬ 
known  and  obscure  practitioner,  but  it  did  not  take  him  more  than  a 
few  months  to  produce  an  impression,  which  as  years  went  on  became 
deeper  and  deeper  and  more  clear.  We  all  felt  that  time  that  a  great 
destiny  lay  before  him.  In  a  few  years'  time  he  made  his  mark  so  much 
at  the  bar  that  his  services  were  requisitioned  not  only  in  some  of  the 
big  first  appeals  in  this  court  but  in  some  of  the  original  trials  in  these 
provinces. 

Nature  had  endowed  him  with  gifts  of  an  extraordinary  character. 
Possessed  of  a  penetrative  intellect,  a  mind  which  could  dissect  and 
analyse  things  as  very  few  other  minds  could,  a  power  of  expression 
and  exposition  he  did  not  take  much  time  on  the  bench  before  he  made 
everyone  feel  that  we  had  got  a  judge  of  unusual  ability  and  unusual 
gifts.  His  career  on  the  bench  in  this  court  was  as  brilliant  as  his  career 
at  the  bar,  and  if  your  Lordships  who  were  his  colleagues  on  the  bench 
are  proud  that  you  were  associated  with  his,  may  not  we,  who  had  the 
honour  of  practising  before  your  Lordships,  think  that  it  was  also  our 
privilege  at  one  time  to  have  practised  with  him  in  this  court  ?  His 
career,  therefore,  may  truly  be  said  to  have  been  one  of  uniform  brilli¬ 
ance.  He  earned  the  respect  of  everyone  for  his  depth  of  learning,  for 
his  sweep  of  mind  and  for  the  promptness  of  his  decisions/' 

In  the  Federal  Court,  Sir  Maurice  Gwyer  in  the  course  of  a  reference 
on  the  15th  April  1944  spoke  as  follows  (1941)  F.C.R.  1-2  : 

"  Sir  Shah  Sulaiman  had  taken  part  in  every  case  which  has  come 
before  this  Court,  and  his  judgments  are  remarkable  examples  of  his 
power  of  analysis  and  of  his  immense  knowledge  of  case  law.  He  main¬ 
tained  tenaciously  his  own  view  of  the  law  and  the  facts  which  the  Court 
was  considering  and  was  never  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  a  contrary 
opinion,  merely  because  it  happened  to  be  that  of  the  majority  of  the 
Court.  His  agile  and  fertile  mind  led  him  at  time  to  attempt  to  convince 
counsel  that  the  arguments  for  which  they  were  contending  before  the 
Court  were  unsound,  forgetting,  it  may  be,  that  it  is  not  the  business 
of  counsel  to  be  thus  convinced  but  this  was  itself  a  manifestation  of  his 
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keen  desire  to  arrive  at  the  truth  and  of  his  instinct  to  reject  any  argu¬ 
ment  which  seemed  to  him  irrelevant  or  unsound.  But  he  was  always 
the  soul  of  courtesy  and  patience  in  his  relations  with  the  Bar,  as  in  his 
relations  with  his  own  colleagues.  He  listened  patiently  to  every  argu¬ 
ment  and  he  never  attempted  to  cut  it  short,  no  matter  how  fallacious  he 
might  think  it  to  be.” 

Another  remarkable  tribute  that  was  paid  to  him  was  by  Sir  Douglas 
Young,  first  a  judge  of  the  Allahabad  High  Court  and  later  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Lahore  High  Court.  He  is  reported  to  have  said  that  Sulai- 
man’s  mind  moved  quicker  than  any  other  person’s  that  he  had  ever  known 
(Deccan  Times,  23rd  March  1941).  It  reminds  one  of  the  tribute  that  C.B. 
Fry  paid  to  Ranjitsinhji,  that  he  was  appreciably  quicker  than  any  English 
cricketer  that  he  had  known.  In  our  case  the  Englishman  paid  a  tribute 
to  the  quick  mind  of  an  Indian  legal  genius. 

Having  studied  the  life  and  career  of  Sir  Shah  Muhammad  Sulaiman 
I  tried  to  think  of  another  judge  with  whom  he  could  fairly  be  compared. 
One  thinks  of  Haldane  and  Sumner,  Cardozo  and  Holmes.  Sir  Iqbal  Ahmad, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Allahabad  High  Court,  considered  him  easily  one  of 
the  greatest  judges  of  the  country,  fit  to  be  classed  with  Sir  Barnes  Peacock, 
Sir  Richards  Couch,  Sir  Comer  Petheran,  Sir  Michael  Westropp  and  Sir 
Raymond  West  among  Europeans,  and  Mr.  Justice  Mahmood,  Sir  Pramoda 
and  Sir  Muthusami  Iyer,  Sir  Bhashyam  Iyengar,  Sir  Pramoda  Charan 
Banerjee,  Mr.  Justice  Dawarka  Nath  Mitter  and  Mr.  Justice  Ranade 
among  Indians  (A.L.J.,  1941,32).  To  me  it  seems,  however,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  compare  him  with  anyone  else  with  any  degree  of  usefulness. 
His  real  importance  is  not  so  much  that  he  was  great  jurist  or  a  great  judge 
or  a  great  scientist  or  a  great  literary  man,  but  that  he  achieved  the  com¬ 
bination  which  we  call  the  man  of  culture,  who  uses  his  intellect  as  an 
instrument  for  the  perception  of  truth,  legal  or  scientific,  whose  aesthetic 
judgments  are  based  upon  sound  principles  and  a  historical  perspective, 
and  whose  ethical  conduct  is  guided  by  those  principles  which  produce 
kindness,  courtesy,  refinement,  and  modesty.  His  mind  was  free  from  pre¬ 
judice  and  he  was  thus  the  embodiment  of  justice.  In  the  words  of 
Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  “  he  touched  the  superlative  ”  in  the  sphere  that  he 
had  chosen  for  himself,  and  that  is  the  greatest  tribute  that  we  can  pay  to 
his  memory.1 

A.A.A.  Fyzee. 


1.  I  should  like  to  express  my  gratitude  to  my  friend  and  pupil,  Mr  Syed  Sharifuddin,  LL.B  ,  who  was 
good  enough  to  lend  me  Great  Men  of  India  by  Rushbrook  Williams  which  contains  a  very  enlightening 
article  by  Mr,  M,B.  Ahmad*  M.A  ,  I.C  S.,  and  a  number  of  cuttings 


AN  INTERESTING  ‘ADILSHAHI  FARMAN 


I  WISH  to  publish  here  a  very  interesting  ‘Adilshahl  Farman  which 
was  kindly  lent  to  me  for  deciphering  and  publication  by  my 
friend  Mr.  S.  V.  Avalaskar  of  Alibagh  (Kolaba).  He  owed  it  to  an 
old  hereditary  Adhikari  (a  type  of  government  servant)  family  of  Cheul, 
a  village  not  far  away  from  Alibagh.  As  is  evident  from  the  seal1  at  the  top 
and  the  date  at  the  end,  it  was  issued  by  Muhammad  ‘Adilshah  on  3rd 
of  Jumada  I  of  1051  A.H.,  corresponding  to  1-8-1641  A.D.,  and  was 
addressed  to  Mlrza  Muhammad  Rida,  the  ‘Adilshahl  commander  (Hawalah- 
dar)  of  the  Goa  division  (Mu'amilah).  According  to  the  rules  of  ‘Adilshahl 
administration  it  must  have  been  first  sent  to  the  said  commander  of  Goa 
who,  after  taking  a  copy  of  it  there  for  his  information,  must  have  sent  the 
original  to  Cheul  for  preservation,  as  it  refers  to  matters  about  Cheul.  It 
contains  instructions  to  the  commander  on  four  points  of  contention 
between  Muhammad  ‘Adilshah  on  one  side  and  the  Portuguese  captain  of 
Cheul  on  the  other.  I  could  not  with  any  definiteness  trace  the  name  of  the 
Portuguese  captain  who  was  in  charge  of  the  port  of  Cheul,  or  Regdanda 
as  it  is  called  here,  on  the  date  of  the  Farman.  But  it  is  possible  that  Don 
Gilianes  Noronha,  who  was  the  captain  of  the  port  of  Cheul  in  1640, 
continued  in  the  same  office  till  the  date  of  this  Farman.®  The  four  points- 
discussed  in  the  text  of  the  Farman  are  the  following  :  (1)  Randaulah- 
Khan,  an  ‘Adilshahl  general,  has  built  a  ship  for  his  master  at  Cheul  which 
he  wishes  to  sail  to  several  ports.  But  the  captain  of  Regdanda  (Revdanda) 
putting  forward  some  excuses,  wishes  not  only  to  violate  the  terms  of 
agreement  between  the  two  powers,  but  to  create  trouble.  As,  however, 
the  viceroy  of  Goa  wishes  to  continue  mutual  friendship  and  trust,  the 
commander  should  correspond  with  him  and  make  him  realise  that  if 
the  least  hindrance  is  placed  in  the  way  of  the  general’s  ship,  Goa  will 
undoubtedly  be  ravaged  at  once ;  for  the  armies  are  ready  and  his  devoted 
service  to  the  kingdom  being  quite  appreciated  his  cause  ought  to  be 


1,  For  the  legend*  etc,,  of  the  seal  vide  Persian  Sources  of  Indian  History ,  Vol,  III,  p.  131. 
3,  Histcny  and  Antiquities  of  Cheul  JBBRAS,  Vo],  XII*  No,  33,  plate  3  against  p  151. 
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supported.  The  viceroy  should,  therefore,  be  warned  that  the  captain  may 
be  instructed  not  to  hinder  the  sailing  of  the  ship  but  to  help  the  general 
in  the  same  without  losing  time.  His  thanks  for  the  help  or  his  com¬ 
plaints  will  have  equal  effect.  (2)  Secondly,  the  violence  in  the  matter 
of  collecting  customs  duty  on  six  horses  which  the  said  Khan  has 
brought  for  the  Government.  Formerly  he  was  asked  to  subtract  the 
six  horses  from  the  quota  of  25  horses  which  the  ‘Adilshahl  government 
was  allowed  to  bring  free  of  any  duties,  and  commit  no  violence.  But 
the  captain  puts  forward  the  excuse  that  had  they  been  unloaded  at 
Dabhol  it  would  have  been  all  right ;  otherwise  it  is  not  unlawful  to  de¬ 
mand  the  duty.  What  does  he  mean  by  that  ?  Whether  at  the  port  of 
Dabhol  or  of  Rajapur  or  of  Goa,  wherever  the  government  may  choose  to 
buy  horses,  the  purchase  is  exempted  from  duty.  But  the  captain  by 
putting  forward  the  excuse  wishes  to  foment  trouble.  It  will  bring  ruin  to 
his  own  family  in  this  matter.  He,  the  commander,  will  therefore  corres¬ 
pond  with  the  viceroy  in  this  respect  and  advise  him  to  warn  the  captain 
not  to  make  any  unlawful  demand.  (3)  The  captain  commits  violence 
with  respect  to  the  demand  of  28,000  Larins.  Formerly  the  port  was  owned 
by  others  ;  but  now  it  is  under  this  government.  How  can  he  demand  that 
.sum  now  ?  Let  the  commander  correspond  with  the  viceroy  in  this  matter 
also  and  make  him  send  a  written  warning  to  the  captain  that  he  may  not 
demand  any  money  hereafter.  (4)  Fourthly,  one  Larin  per  cent,  was  col¬ 
lected  as  customs  duty  from  dealers  (in  horses,  etc.,)  of  Cheul ;  but  now 
10  Larins  per  cent,  are  demanded,  which  is  the  cause  of  ruin  of  the  port. 
Let  him,  therefore,  have  correspondence  with  the  viceroy  in  this  respect 
also,  and  let  only  that  amount  which  used  to  be  collected  before,  be  realised 
hereafter  and  not  anything  more. 

This  Farman  requires  some  explanation  by  way  of  elucidation.  Cheul 
was  originally  divided  into  two  parts,  viz.,  upper  Cheul  owned  by  the 
Nizamshahl  Sultans  of  Ahmadnagar,  and  lower  Cheul  or  Regdanda,  as 
it  is  specified  here,  owned  by  the  Portuguese.  Nizamshahl  Sultans  had  en¬ 
tered  into  some  agreements  with  the  Portuguese  from  time  to  time  1 
but  owing  to  the  decline  in  the  power  of  the  Nizamshahl  Sultans  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  had  exacted  certain  prerogatives  for  themselves.  After  the  com¬ 
plete  fall  of  the  Nizamshahl  kingdom  in  1636  A.D.,  a  treaty  was  con¬ 
cluded  between  the  Mughal  emperor  Shah  Jahan  and  the  'Adilshahl  Sultan 
Muhammad  by  which  all  the  part  of  the  Konkan  that  once  belonged  to 
the  Nizamshahl  kingdom  came  under  the  sway  of  Muhammad  'Adi  1  shah.  2 
He  was  not  of  course  bound  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  agreement  which  were 
in  force  between  the  Portuguese  and  the  Nizamshahl  Sultans.  Hence 
quarrels  often  arose  between  the  Portuguese  and  the  'Adilshahl  officers. 

1.  One  such  agreement  or  treaty  in  which  reference  is  made  to  some  other  previous  agreements  has  al¬ 
ready  been  published  ;  vide  Sivacantrasa/itha,  Vol  IV,  No  68 g 

2.  Bddskah  Nama  by  'Abdul-Hamld  Lehorl,  Vol.  3,  part  2,  p.  169;  for  a  later  source  vide  ‘Alamtfir 
Ndma  by  Mirza  Muhammad  Qayim,  pp  574.  575* 
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So 

Four  such  points  of  dispute  are  referred  to  in  this  Farman.  But  until  and 
unless  we  know  the  details  of  the  older  engagements  between  the  Portuguese 
and  the  Nizamshahi  Sultans,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  grasp  the  bearing  of 
the  four  points  referred  to  in  this  Farman  in  a  satisfactory  way. 

TEXT  OF  THE  FARMAN 

J* 

[Round  seal  of  Muhammad  'Adilshah]1 

JjL  C-JjA  J  C~>!Afc  J  CjjA  CjAU*  OjiW  0l#j5 

fjrjji*  (£A*J  Jjf~*  j  ^  Ajb»-  IfiJ  U** 

05^ b^  tS^jj-3  *a«p  Af-f^  ^-b^- 

cm- jlx.*  jjL*  a-pUeA  j  p&* 

dLj  J  jASjl  ^33  oU*j  oj  iaw  j  1. 

OtU  aIjajj  2  L£d!  a*^J!  ^LikLJl  AjUJ1  aOWIAap  o\ jj*  j^L  jtiT 

aT* ^  jAt  ^  UJIA  Jijif  j  Uj  AjIjj  Ll> 

j  ^  j '  ^  j  U*>  w«mi^  Lj  i...^.I Aj  hr  ^ b*  j 

«j  i  cjsi  £  I’  <uih  $-3  Up  a5"~ J J  J  Aj  Lc  ^  Ut^  *t j»-  cJj*  OT  Au,U  A*Au  ,j£  t  Cjj^oJj  AJ^* 

a*a  l* A*.  c+s)  aa!^#.  ^  aj  y$  c*>- L  j  ^  a5~^  Cr^*  a**  jr>  AJb*^,  01^  J 

df  ^ Jj  U  j^o  u«*»^  L  ^  s^b5  b**  *-4)^  a^,  U*-  ji  a»I  *^uT  j 

a,1jj  j-5  J^^y*  *?-j  gsf*  oj ■*  uu^ i* Us  aiaj  a5" jjix  »uT u  «t^.  cJj-> 

All  J1  yjy*  ^*iaP  ) J  C*£ J  -J  f^’ i/*  l>  UUil  A;  U.  jt  O U.  j  (j^C 

"U  OU>f  j  *^il  s^jjl  A^b***  Ol*<  jISjh*  ^ ylj  olj  j^i  J 

tJj-il  jSb**  JtU-»  )  j^b  J  *— ~~-sJ  aUo^u  aT" ^  «•>>«/  jjijf  d-» 

Afc  ^jl  Vl  J  1— jf-  jb^si  ij+~4  jAPjlL^  A^#  CnAu£  a5*~  A^^4 

*y5~j  Af-^  Ui a5^  U  jy>  Ulj  jA^»  d$l*>  jA^  ji  «l^> 

dll>  a5^" ^\2j  J  A  Uj  cS’-^LJ  aS^ a*  b5^  Ub^  ^L.U>  jAp  jj^A*  OU^^ jjdl?  c^.iU_« 

1.  AjlU%  U^Ail  U>J“M 

2.  I  am  rather  diffident  about  the  decipherment  of  this  word. 

3.  In  this  word  R€g  the  Persian  synonym  has  been  substituted  for  the  original  Reva  meaning  sand, 

4.  One  word  obscure  after  this  word. 
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^ru-*r  ^  ^  ot  >s  ^  ^  -<  ^  *•'  ^  *** 

&H  jl^  &>  **3  U*  *,  0-  C* 

^  ^  Jfc-u  ji^H  jwt  ^  j*  ^  ->^  Jjl  *ijl  0uj  J* 

*r  *.y>  KAy  jjS'X,  jU'  4,  xfl  «jyr  -^’■ui  >  ^  <*  ^ 

jl  S/j  ^jtjJ  ^  *-fc  uii1  tM  -&J  ***  J  **  **  C" 

*'■»  W  *>'*  **  JWI  b>" 

Uj  a,  jlTu  J  -teiti  jx  *>kj  j  A»jU  otjj  »»j»  tsj^  v-ur  ^  ^  J 

c"  ^  A^.  JjVI  ^  ^  r  J  W -^b  u  ■Xi-'iA 


G.  H.  Khake. 


JALAHWAR,  LOHKOT  AND  LAHAWUR 


IN  the  course  of  my  researches  on  the  life  of  al-Muhallab  b.  ’  Abi  Sufra 
(published  in  summary  form  in  Islamic  Culture,  April,  1944)  I  fell  in 
with  the  common  view  of  my  predecessors  on  the  point  of  the  iden¬ 
tification  of  ’Alahwar  (mentioned  by  al-Baladhuri — Futuh,  432 — as  a  place 
visited  by  al-Muhallab  in  the  course  of  his  expedition  into  the  north-wes¬ 
tern  border  ofIndiain44A.H./664A.D.)with  Lahore,  the  capital  town  of 
the  Punjab.  Of  late,  however,  my  friend,  Mr.  Nab!  Bakhsh  Baloch,  who  in 
the  course  of  his  researches  on  the  history  of  Sind  under  the  Arabs  has 
had  occasion  to  study  the  question  in  some  detail,  suggested  to  me  the 
improbability  of  identifying  the  ’Alahwar  of  al-Baladhuri  with  the  capi¬ 
tal  town  of  the  Punjab  and  at  the  same  time  drew  my  attention  to  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  two  other  places  bearing  a  similar  name,  the  one  near  Waihind 
pointed  out  by  Cunningham  and  the  other  on  the  south-western  border 
of  Kashmir  also  called  Lohkot  or  Loharkot  (mod.  Loharin).  This  pro¬ 
vided  me  with  an  opportunity  to  study  the  question  afresh  and  to  revise 
my  view  as  follows  : 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about  the  reference  in  al-Baladhuri  cited 
above  is  that  the  form  “  ”  is  not  to  be  found  anywhere  else. 

It  occurs  in  the  annals  only  once,  viz.  in  connection  with  the  campaign  of 
al-Muhallab.  The  “  I  "  at  the  beginning  is  significant  and  militates  against 
the  form  being  regarded,  in  the  absence  of  any  definite  corroborative 
evidence,  as  a  mere  variant  of  Lahore.  Further,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  “  Jl  ”  should  be  treated  as  the  Arabic  definite  article ;  hence  the  trans¬ 
cription  of  it  as  “  al-Ahwar  ”  is  rather  arbitrary.  Obviously  the  entire 
form  must  represent  a  close  reproduction  of  the  original  name  according 
to  the  way  of  the  Arabs.  Now  the  whole  mystery  is  solved  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remarks  of  Cunningham  which,  to  my  minds,  leave  little  doubt 
about  the  identification  of  ’Alahwar  with  the  birthplace  of  Panini  : 

"  HwenThsang  next  visited  So-lo-tu-lo  or  Salatura,  the  birthplace 
of  the  celebrated  grammarian,  Panini,  which  he  says  was  3  miles  to  the 
north-west  of  Ohind.  In  January,  1848  during  a  day’s  halt  at  the  village  of 
Lahor,  which  is  exactly  four  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Ohind,  I  procured 
several  Greek  and  Indo-Scythian  coins  from  which  it  may  be  inferred 
with  some  certainty  that  the  place  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Panini  himself, 
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or  about  B.C.  350.  I  have  therefore  no  hesitation  in  identifying  Salatura 
with  Lahor.  The  loss  of  the  first  syllable  of  the  name  is  satisfactorily 
accounted  for  by  the  change  of  the  palatal  sibilant  to  the  aspirate,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  well-known  usage  of  the  people  of  western  India,  by  whom  the 
Sindhu  river  was  called  Hendu  or  Indus,  and  the  people  on  its  banks 
Hindus  or  Indians  ;  Salatura  would  therefore  have  become  Halatura  and 
Alatur,  which  might  easily  have  been  corrupted  to  Lahor  ;  or  as  the  general 
court  writes  the  name,  to  Lavor.”1 

Thus  we  see  that  here  we  have  another  instance  of  the  extraordinary 
care  and  precision  with  which  the  Arabs  recorded  their  annals.  The  first 
syllable  “  Ala  99  is  only  a  variation,  through  common  usage,  of  the  original 
44  Sala  99  whereas  the  ending  44  ”  is  also  proved,  besides  the  practice 

of  the  general  court,  by  al-MaqdisI  (’Ahsan-ut-Taqdszm,  477)  who  men¬ 
tions  “  j\J  "  as  one  of  the  places  within  the  district  of  Waihind. 

This  identification  of  'Alahwar  also  fits  in  squarely  with  the  context 
of  the  tradition  and  the  probable  natural  course  of  ai-Muhallab's  campaign 
within  the  limitations  of  the  situation.  It  will  be  remembered  that  ai- 
Muhallab  started  from  Kabul  without  any  elaborate  preparation  for  deep 
penetration  into  a  hostile  country.  His  adventure  can  at  best  be  described 
as  a  reconnaissance  raid  which  in  its  very  nature  must  be  confined  to  the 
borderland.  It  is  therefore  quite  a  fair  assumption  that  al-Muhallab  pro¬ 
ceeded  along  the  natural  highway  of  the  Kabul  valley  up  to  the  fortified 
strategic  outpost  of  Waihind  and  then  turned  round  for  a  dash  along  the 
mountainous  region  which  forms  the  natural  barrier  guarding  against 
an  entry  into  India  from  the  north-west.  Viewed  in  this  light  al-Bala- 
dhurl’s  description  of  ’Alahwar  and  Bannah  (i.e.  Bannu,  including  the 
Tochi  and  the  Kurram  valleys  )  as  44  lying  between  Kabul  and  Multan  11 
appears  quite  appropriate  m  as  much  as  the  natural  route  linking  the  two 
cities  passed  either  through  the  Gomal  valley  or  through  the  Pishin  valley, 
the  latter  being  the  more  usual  one,  (Cunningham,  p.  100).  Obviously  it 
would  be  impossible  to  make  the  situation  of  Lahore  answer  the  above 
description  by  any  stretch  of  the  words.  Moreover  it  is  somewhat  doubtful 
whether  the  town  of  Lahore,  at  least  with  its  current  name,  even  existed 
at  that  time.  Hwen  Thsang,  according  to  the  investigation  of  Mr.  Muh¬ 
ammad  Baqir  ( Islamic  Culture ,  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  34-5),  makes  no  mention 
of  it. 

Another  place  called  al-Qiqan  mentioned  in  the  same  tradition  of 
al-Baladhuri  as  the  scene  of  al-Muhallab^  encounter  with  the  "  Turks  '* 
must  also  be  located  on  the  same  route.  It  can  be  gleaned  from  ai-Bala- 
dhuri  itself  (vide  pp.  433-4)  that  al-Qiqan  44  formed  part  of  as-Sind  in 
the  direction  of  Khurasan,”2  was  circumjacent  to  al-Buqan  (also  calied 

1.  Ancient  Geography  oj  India,  pp.  66-7. 

2.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  early  days  the  name  “Khurasan”  was  applicable  to  all  the  land  east  of 
the  Iranian  Desert  right  up  to  the  borders  of  India,  and  the  boundaries  of  as-Sind  extended  so  far  as  to 
include  Baluchistan  and  part  of  the  modern  State  of  Qalat. 
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■ai-Budh  and  identified  with  the  modern  Kachhi),  had  very  dose  connec¬ 
tion  with  Qusdar,  and  was  noted  for  its  horses.  Hwen  Thsang  mentions 
it  as  being  on  the  western  frontiers  of  Fal?na  (Bannu).  Thus  in  general 
the  district  intended  must  be  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Pishin  and 
Quetta,  comprising  the  Sulaimam  range  as  well  as  the  limits  ofSaharawan 
and  MushkI  in  the  west  where  horses  are  still  in  great  demand,  ( vide 
Elliot  I,  381  seq .  and  Cunningham,  p.  99),  It  is  also  helpful  to  note  in 
this  connection  that  in  the  words  of  adh-Dhahabl  (Duwal-ul -Islam,  p.  22) 
the  scene  of  the  encounter  with  the  T urks  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Qandabil,  which  place  according  to  Taghribirdi  {an-Nujumu* z-Zahira,  I, 
125)  formed  the  limit  of  al-Muhallab's  advance. 

We  now  have  a  fair  estimate  of  the  importance  of  al-Muhallab's  ex¬ 
pedition  which  resulted  in  the  reconnaissance  of  two  of  the  three  possible 
land  routes  into  the  north-west  and  west  of  India,  viz.,  the  Kabul  valley 
and  the  Bolan  Pass.  The  former  route  was  never  seriously  attempted  by 
the  early  Arab  armies.  The  second  one  had  indeed  been  already  attempt¬ 
ed  before  al-Muhallab,  and  continued  to  be  the  scene  of  many  a  dogged 
but  ineffective  attempt  thereafter,  until  it  was  given  up  for  the  third 
route  along  the  coast  of  Mukran. 

Incidentally  it  must  also  be  remarked  that  the  presence  of  the 4  *  T  urks  1  * 
in  the  region  referred  to  above,  is  also  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  succes¬ 
sive  waves  of  nomadic  tribes  that  migrated  from  Central  Asia  into  Trans- 
oxiana  also  infiltrated  into  the  tract  lying  south  of  the  Hmdukush.  In  the 
fifth  century  A.D.  the  Epthalites  completely  inundated  the  land,  even 
submerging  the  Sahi  princes  long  established  there  The  Epthalites 
were  displaced  in  the  following  century  by  anew  body  of  nomads  usually 
‘designated  as  "  Turks  ”  (Chinese  :  (T’u-Chuch)  Hwen  Thsang  found 
the  whole  region  from  Turfan  to  Merv  and  Lake  Issykkul  to  the  Hindu- 
kush  under  the  control  of  the  Khaqan  of  the  western  branch  of  this 
Turkish  horde.  At  this  time  (630  A.D.)  the  kingdom  of  Kapisa,  whose 
ruler,  though  described  as  a  Khattri,  may,  according  to  modem  research, 
w^ell  have  been  of  the  same  Turkish  nomadic  origin,  extended  down  to 
the  borders  of  Falana  on  the  Gomal  river  and  was  divided  into  numerous 
tributary  States.  One  of  these  States,  Kabul,  also  had  a  Turkish  king.1 


LUHOR  AND  lahAwur 

Having  established  the  identity  of  'Alahwar  we  now  proceed  to  exa¬ 
mine  closely  the  references  to  Luhur,  Lahawur,  and  their  variants  in  al- 
Blruni  and  GardlzI.  It  is  remarkable  that  al-Birunl  refers  to  Lahawur 
only  as  a  province  and  not  as  a  city  or  town .  The  province  as  defined  by 
him  extended  between  the  Ravi  and  the  Beas  (129,  6),  was  adjacent  to 
Takeshar,  the  land  of  the  Takkas  (102,  2  ;  206,  15),  and  had  as  its  capital 


1.  SeeH.C.Ray:  Dynastic  History  of  Northern  India,  Calcutta,  1931,  Chap.  II. 
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Mandahukur— Lat.  3 1*50/  Long.  99°2o'~on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Ravi  (101,3).  Further  al-Biruni  refers  to  Luhur  and  Lohur  as  a  strong 
fortress  west  of  the  mountain  Kularjak,  which  stood  south  at  a  distance  of 
two  Farsakhs  from  the  plain  of  Kashmir  (102,3).  The  distance  between 
Luhur— Lat.  33°4o',  Long.  98°2o'— and  the  capital  of  Kashmir  was 
56  miles  (163,3).  Gar  dm’ s  references  to  this  fortress  are  also  quite 
precise.  He  calls  it  Lahorkot  (p.  79)  and  Lohkot  (p.  72) "  the  steel  fort¬ 
ress,”  and  describes  it  in  terms  very  similar  to  those  used  by  al-Biruni. 
He  also  refers  to  the  province  of  Lohur  (also  Lahur,  p.  104)  together  with 
its  concomitant  Takishar  just  in  the  same  way  as  in  al-Biruni.  Thus  the 
fortress  of  Loharin  called  Luhur  by  al-Biruni,  and  the  province  of  Laha- 
wur  or  Luhur  must  be  clearly  distinguished  from  each  other. 

To  sum  up :  (1)  al-Baladhuri  makes  no  mention  of  Lahore,  ’Alahwar 
being  located  near  Waihind,  (2)  al-Biruni  refers  only  to  the  province, 
and  not  the  town,  of  Lahore  with  its  capital  at  Mandahukur,  Gardizi 
also  makes  no  precise  reference  to  the  town  of  Lahore,  (3)  Al-Biruni 
applies  the  name  Luhur  to  the  fortress  of  Loharin,  called  Lohkot  and 
Loharkot  by  Gardizi,  on  the  south-western  border  of  Kashmir.  This 
fortress  and  the  Kularjak  mountain,  which,  in  the  words  of  al-Biruni, 
was  seen  in  the  form  of  a  cupola  from  the  boundaries  of  Lahawur  and 
Takishar,  must  be  located  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tosa- 
maidanPass,  in  the  light  of  the  detailed  description  given  by  al-Biruni 
and  confirmed  by  Gardizi. 

Thus  we  see  that  Mr.  Muhammad  Baqir,  author  of  an  article  on  La¬ 
hore  referred  to  above,  is  mistaken  in  identifying  every  reference  to  Luhur 
or  any  of  its  variants  with  the  present  capital  of  the  Punjab.  There  should 
be  no  confusion  so  far  as  ’Alahwar  is  concerned.  As  for  the  rest  of  the 
variants  we  have  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  context  to  identify  the  place  with 
either  Loharin  or  the  province  or  town  of  Lahore. 


S.M.  Yusuf. 


WAS  BAIRAM  KHAN  A  REBEL?1 


THE  tentative  period  of  the  Mughal  rule  in  India  was  also  its  most 
glorious  period,  the  period  of  steady  and  real  establishment  of 
power,  Political  events  which  make  and  unmake  nations  followed 
with  logical  coherence  in  this  period — the  period  of  Akbar's  reign.  The 
circumstances  always  favoured  '  the  man  of  destiny '  in  bringing  about 
the  desired  situations.  The  death  of  Humayun,  emergence  of  Hemu, 
murder  of  TardI  Beg,  the  battle  of  Panlpat,  the  rise  of  Bair  am  Khan, 
the  bustling  activity  of  the  Chaghata’T  stalwarts,  all  these  events  conspired 
to  produce  another  important  event,  the  fall  of  Bairam  Khan. 

The  fall  of  Bairam  Khan  is  an  interesting  and  significant  episode  of 
Akbar's  reign.  It  occurred  Just  when  it  ought  to  have  occurred.  His  fall 
was  the  fall  of  an  institution.  The  loyal  veteran  of  Humayun's  time  was 
driven  from  pillar  to  post,  till  finally  he  had  to  eat  humble  pie  and  to 
undertake  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  which  fortune  never  allowed  him  to 
fulfil. 

But  was  it  a  historical  catastrophe  ?  Gan  practised  loyalty  turn  into 
treachery  ?  These  are  the  questions  with  which  we  are  faced.  Human 
reason  is  perplexed  to  see  the  extremely  loyal  career  of  Bairam  Khan  turn 
in  the  evening  of  his  life  into  a  disastrous  hostility,  as  Abu'I-Fadl  would 
like  us  to  believe.2  He  had  been  loyal  to  his  master  through  thick  and 
thin.  He  befriended  him  when  fortune  had  deserted  him.  At  Amarkot 
when  the  Rana  had  grown  cold  and  even  men  like  Mun'im  Khan  had 
deserted  him,  Bairam  rushed  from  Gujerat  to  reach  His  Majesty,  says 
Gulbadan  Begum.3  He  was  exhausted,  he  was  attacked  and  was  moving 
In  an  utterly  hostile  country  in  the  clutches  of  death.  But  his  loyalty 
•goaded  him  on.  It  was  he  who  advised  the  perplexed  emperor  to  proceed 
to  Qandhar  when  he  did  not  know  where  to  go.  It  was  this  journey 
which  brought  him  in  contact  with,  and  secured  the  help  of,  the  Shah 

i  Paper  read  before  the  Post-Graduates  History  Study  Circle  of  the  Allahabad  University. 

2  Abu’l-Fadl,  Akbar  Nama,  by  Henry  Beveridge,  Vol  II,  p.  147. 

3  Gulbadan,  Huinayun-Ndma ,  tr  by  A.  S.  Beveridge,  p.  48. 
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of  Persia.  Again  when  Humayun  was  returning  to  India,  he  begged  to 
accompany  him.1  After  the  emperor's  death  it  was  he  who  secured  the 
empire  of  India  for  Akbar.  A  man  of  such  a  loyal  career  is  condemned 
by  the  Historian  Royal  Abu'l  Fadl,  who  says  : 

“  He  could  never  believe  that  India  could  be  administered  without 
him,  consequently  it  seemed  better  that  he  should  act  hostility  under 
the  guise  of  friendship  so  that  the  writing  of  eternal  infamy  should  not 
be  inscribed  in  his  record. . .  .2  He  spoke  of  pilgrimage  but  inwardly 
he  thought  of  crookedness."3 

The  charges  are  explicit  and  imply  not  only  rebellion  but  treachery 
and  hypocrisy.  The  statements  are  categorical  and  leave  no  scope  for 
doubt.  But  the  difficulty  arises  because  "  the  Persian  historians  narrate 
the  circumstances  of  Bairam  Khan's  fall  at  immense  length  and  from 
different  points  of  view,"  as  Dr.  V.A.  Smith4  rightly  observes.  Abu'I- 
Fadl’s  account,  when  properly  examined,  clearly  shows  that  the  author 
was  hostile  to  Bairam  Khan.  The  reasons  are  not  far  to  seek.  Firstly, 
Abu'l-Fadl  wrote  long  after  the  event  which  had  proved  disastrous  in 
its  consequences.  Naturally,  like  all  the  medieval  chroniclers,  he  viewed 
the  whole  situation  in  the  perspective  of  failure.  And  secondly,  he  is  in 
the  habit  of  discrediting  the  king's  opponents  in  order  to  extol  the  virtues 
and  gloss  over  the  crimes  of  his  master.  According  to  him  Bairam  was 
Akbar's  opponent,  and  therefore  Abu’l-Fadl  is  not  to  be  absolutely 
trusted  here.  Besides,  we  are  told  that  Akbar  used  to  hear  his  accounts 
personally.  The  result  is  that  the  accounts  are  generally  irritatingly 
courtly.  At  times  he  has  to  be  studiously  ambiguous,  at  times  explicitly 
dishonest. 

The  other  great  historian  who  attracts  our  attention  is  Nizam  ad-Din 
BakhshI,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Tabaqat-i-Akbari.  His  veracity  and 
simplicity  have  impressed  every  student  of  Indo-Muslim  history.  He  is 
more  reliable  than  Abu'l-Fadl  for  two  reasons ;  first  the  Tabaqdt  was  not 
an  official  history  which  was  meant  to  be  read  before  the  emperor,  and 
hence  the  author  was  at  liberty  to  form  his  independent  judgments : 
secondly  he  could  not  expect  any  favour  from  Bairam,  who  had  disappear¬ 
ed  from  the  scene.  His  veracity  is  universally  accepted,  but  still  his 
accounts  need  thorough  sifting.  The  fact  is  that  we  find  two  groups  of 
historians,  those  who  sympathised  with  Bairam  Khan  and  those  who  were 
opposed  to  him  Abu'l-Fadl  obviously  belongs  to  the  latter  group,  Nizam- 
ad-Dln  to  the  former.  Others,  viz.,  Badayum,  Nur-al-Haq,  Shaikh  Allah- 
dad  Sirhindi,  Mulla  Abu'l-Baqi,  Mu'tamad  Khan,  Farishta,  fArif 
Muhammad  Qandhari,  etc.  follow  either  Abu'1-Fadl  or  Nizam  ad-Dln 


1  Gulhadan  Begam,  p.  59. 

2  AS.  Bev.»  II,  p.  147. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  156, 

4.  V.  A.  Smith,  Akbar,  the  Great  Mogul,  p,  43. 
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Ahmad.  What  we  propose  to  do  is  to  bring  out  the  kernel  of  truth  from 
the  husk  of  legend  and  controversy  by  making  a  thorough  study  of  the 
circumstantial  evidence. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  Bairam  Khan  was  a  veteran,  ^well-versed 
in  the  art  of  warfare,  brave,  a  patron  of  literature,  grandiloquent  and  cons¬ 
picuously  loyal.  Gulbadan  describes  him  as  extremely  affectionate  and 
keenly  emotional.  Even  Abu’l-Fadl  has  to  accept  that  in  reality  he  was 
a  good  man  of  excellent  qualities.1  And  really  it  was  his  affectionate 
disposition,  his  unfailing  loyalty,  his  pronounced  courage  which  led 
Humayun  to  appoint  him  as  regent  for  his  young  son.  But  with  all  these 
qualities  were  mingled  opposite  traits  of  character  which  played  a  decisive 
role  in  bringing  about  his  fall.  Most  of  these  unredeeming  features  were 
innate  in  him,  but  many  he  added  after  he  came  to  power,  rightly  observes 
Dr.  Ibn  Hasan.2  Bairam  Khan  had  womanish  jealousy  and  he  could  not 
tolerate  anybody  else's  rise.  Why  were  the  Atkas  opposed  to  him  ? 
Obviously  because  of  Bairam's  jealous  temperament.  Furthermore,  he 
had  an  exalted  and  exaggerated  notion  of  his  ability,  Abu’LFadl  empha¬ 
sises  this  point  off  and  on.  He  says  : 

“  From  amongst  them,  Bairam  Khan  (who  considered  himself  to 
be  an  adept  of  the  time  in  bravery,  statesmanship,  fidelity  and  sincerity 

. ).  He  was  of  the  belief  that  without  him  the  management  of 

India  could  not  be  carried  on.”3 

This  habit  in  him  naturally  encouraged  flattery,  and  it  was  a  habit 
highly  detrimental  to  a  statesman.  Abu'l-FadTs  emphasis  on  this  point  is 
undoubtedly  justified.  Others  too  condemn  it,  including  Qandhari,  who 
emphatically  says,  "  The  friends  of  the  Sa'Id  Khan  were  only  outwardly 
friendly,  they  were  the  enemies  of  the  State.’ ’4  Bairam  Khan,  secure  in 
his  vanity,  could  never  realise  that  they  were  actually  sealing  his  doom. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  these  self-seekers,  who  surrounded  him  all  the 
time,  that  made  him  all  the  more  vain  and  haughty  so  that  he  gradually 
lost  his  power  of  judicious  judgment.  With  such  an  abnormal  disposition, 
as  he  had  latterly  developed  he  committed  a  series  of  blunders,  or 
more  rightly  every  possible  blunder. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  events  and  also  of  his  character  reveals  the  pit- 
falls.  History  cannot  forgive  him  for  his  Shfah  partiality.  Perhaps  he  want¬ 
ed  to  champion  the  cause  of  the  ShTahs  in  a  country  predominantly 


1.  A  S  Beveridge.  II,  p.  175 

2.  Ibn-Hasan  :  Central  Structure  of  Mug.  Emp  ,  p.  123 

3.  Ak ,  Bib.  ItuL,  p.  86.  jCjXlt  j  *l*L* 

^  l  ^  I  j  j\  ( •  •  L  jjj 

(I  have  freely  rendered  it  mto  English). 

4.  ‘Arif  Qandhari :  Tarikh-i-Akbar  Shahi ,  MS.  m  possession  of  Prof .  R.  P.  Tripathi  of  Allahabad  Uni¬ 
versity,  p.  87:  cJ  j*  jU.*  jU  (dl-lft  jlii  |  j* 
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Sunn!  and  when  the  Emperor  himself  was  a  Sunni.  In  State-craft  he  was 
only  mediocre.  He  lacked  quick  decision  and  perpetually  committed 
political  blunders,  rightly  observes  AbuTFadl.1  Dr.  Ibn  Hasan's  correct 
estimate  deserves  to  be  quoted.  He  says  that  Bairam  Khan,  having  got 
power,  f<  failed  to  rise  above  the  level  of  the  ordinary  administrator,  and 
some  of  his  actions  were  beyond  doubt  based  on  personal  considerations, 
apart  from  political  exigencies  of  the  needs  of  the  State  ”2 *  His  perpetual 
attempts  to  destroy  his  so-called  enemies  and  to  keep  a  vigilant  eye  on  the 
Atkas  ultimately  created  a  crisis  of  the  first  magnitude  for  him.  Their 
jealousy  led  to  ill-conceived  actions,  but  in  discharging  purely  State  duties 
he  was  honest  and  loyal  to  the  core.  AbuTFadl  has  to  accept  that  Bairam 
Khan-i-Khanan  ‘Izzat-ad~Daulat-al~Qahrah  became  the  Vakil,  and  the 
‘  ‘  binding  and  loosing  of  the  affairs  of  the  caliphate,  the  gathering  and 
despatching  of  the  armies  of  victory  were  committed  to  his  plenteous  science 
and  the  strong  hand  of  his  fidelity.”**  The  fidel  Bairam  remained  faithful  all 
through  and  never  turned  into  a  rebel  against  the  State,  as  AbuTFadl  says 
as  we  shall  see  presently.  It  was  because  of  the  lack  of  tact  in  him  that  he 
failed  to  retain  the  emperor's  confidence,  and  not  because  of  disloyalty. 

„  Now  let  us  briefly  analyse  a  few  events  of  Akbar’s  reign  which  like  a 
Greek  tragedy  quickened  Bairam’s  catastrophe,  Power  made  him  proud 
and  pride  led  to  his  rum. 

(i)  The  first  striking  event  is  the  execution  of  Tardi  Beg  at  his 
instigation  in  1556.  Bairam  Khan,  who  was  over-jealous  from  the  very 
beginning,  thought,  though  wrongly,  that  it  was  well-nigh  impossible  for 
him  to  carry  on  with  the  old  nobility.  This  estimate  of  his  was  entirely 
faulty,  statesmanship  required  a  policy  of  conciliation.  Tardi  Beg  was 
treacherously  murdered  after  he  had  run  away  from  Delhi  while  fighting 
against  Hemu.  Akbar  graciously  accepted  the  excuse  out  of  political 
necessity,  says  AbuT  Fadl.4  Abu’l  Fadl  and  Farishta  justify  this  action, 
saying  that  had  Bairam  not  done  so,  “  the  old  scene  of  Sher  Shah  would 
have  been  acted  over  again.”5  Nizam-ad-Dln  too  agrees  with  AbuTFadl. 
But  the  justification  is  a  forced  justification.  BadayunI  gives  an  even 
more  unsatisfactory  account.  He  says  that  Bairam  1  obtained  a  sort  of 
permission  *  to  do  so.6  The  reason  of  the  execution,  far  from  being  political 
was  entirely  personal.  The  fact  is  that  it  was  the  feeling  of  rivalry  which 
incited  Bairam.  The  instantaneous  effect  of  this  unjust  execution  was  for¬ 
gotten  but  afterwards  it  was  completely  revived.  The  king  was  reminded 
of  this  high-handedness  later  on.  The  murder  of  Tardi  Beg  was  no  less 
than  a  bomb-shell,  but  it  was  a  time-bomb  which  exploded  later  on.  Von 


1.  A.S  Bev  II,  p.  149 

2.  Ibn  Hasan,  p.  123. 

3  A  S.  Bev  ,  Vol.  2,  p  9. 

A  Ibid  ,  pp,  51-53. 

5  Farishta  .  Briggs,  Vol  2,  p  186 

6  BadayunI ,  Lowe  &  Cowell,  Voi  2,  p.  7 
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Noer  very  ably  remarks  that  “  the  death  of  TardI  Beg  showed  her  (Maham 
Anga)  with  what  unconcerned  barbarity  the  Regent  could  remove  any 
person  whom  he  believed  likely  to  endanger  his  own  position/'1  But  one 
thing  is  obvious,  this  execution,  though  a  blunder  on  the  part  of  Bairam 
Khan  was  not  itself  motivated  by  treachery  and  disloyalty  towards  the 
emperor,  who  for  Bairam  was  identical  with  the  State,  The  reasons  are 
much  too  clear :  firstly,  had  it  been  due  to  disloyalty  towards  Akbar, 
why  should  he  have  opposed  the  fatal  proposal  of  returning  to  Kabul? 
This  opposition  was  the  crucial  instance  which  gave  Akbar  the  empire  of 
India.  Secondly,  he  thought  that  TardI  Beg  would  be  an  obstruction  and 
therefore  for  the  unobstructed  execution  of  the  State  business,  he  had 
him  murdered.  Over  and  above  all,  Hemu's  defeat  was  the  direct  result  of 
Bairam's  loyalty,  “It  was  only  the  personality  of  Bairam  Khan  which 
established  peace  in  the  country  and  saved  the  dynasty/'2  Bairam  Khan 
was  the  Vakll-i-Mutlaq  and  acted  as  the  Atallq  of  the  emperor.  “  The 
king  was  behind  the  veil  and  the  rule  was  that  of  the  Vakils,"3  There  is  no 
doubt  that  his  powers  were  unlimited,  but  the  assumption  of  power  was 
not  due  to  any  ill-intention  towards  the  king.  Abu’l-Fadl  wrongly  imputes 
it  to  ill-intention.  He  asserts  that  “  he  exceeded  the  limits  and  bringing 
hidden  thoughts  to  his  contemplation,  he  began  to  perfect  his  schemes/'4 
This  assertion  of  the  royal  historian,  we  believe,  does  not  fully  stand  the 
test  of  reason.  Bairam  Khan  had  no  evil  intentions  towards  the  State. 
The  assumption  of  power  was  a  political  necessity,  it  was  certainly  not  a 
preparation  for  establishing  his  own  empire.  Had  he  so  desired,  why 
should  he  have  so  substantially  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  the 
defunct  Mughal  empire  ?  In  the  appropriation  of  too  much  power,  Bairam 
acted  with  the  best  intentions  towards  the  State.  He  thought  himself  to 
be  justified  in  doing  so.  The  kmg  was  a  minor  and  therefore  he  thought 
that  he  should  exercise  unlimited  authority,  because  the  Grand  Vazlr 
according  to  al-Mawardi's  conception,  was  “  the  major-domo  and  alter 
ego  of  the  Caliph/'5  His  intentions  were  beyond  doubt  honest,  but  a 
different  issue,  more  important  than  his  intention,  merges.  Could  he  ably 
exercise  that  unlimited  power  for  the  good  of  the  State  ?  No,  he  could  not. 
The  way  he  chose  to  stabilise  the  government,  by  perpetuating  his  personal 
power,  was  undoubtedly  disastrously  mistaken.  He  ought  to  have  held  the 
power  like  a  great  official  of  the  State  and  not  like  an  autocratic  grandee 
gratifying  his  own  whims  and  idiosyncracies,  as  he  did.  Though  a  calculat¬ 
ing  statesman  with  “  wisdom  and  discernment,"6  yet  he  was  “coldly 
calculating, ' '  rightly  opines  V on  Noer.7  His  calculations  were  to  perpetuate 


x.  Von  Noer,  Akbar ,  tr.  from  German,  Vol.  I,  p.  79. 

2.  Ibn  fiasan,  p.  121. 

3.  Ibid. 

4  A.N.,  Bib.  Ind.,  p.  87  CSjT  jCstf-  f  U  j!  \ 

5,  Ai-Mawardf,  Tr,  of  Vezvrat  de  delegation  et  veznat  d’ execution,  p.  197. 

6.  A.S.,  Bev.  II,  p.  Z45. 
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his  personal  authority  as  against  the  so-called  clique  of  the  old  Mughal 
nobility,  though  certainly  for  the  welfare  of  the  State.  It  was  his  misfor¬ 
tune  that  he  was  highly  prejudiced  against  the  old  nobility.  But  he  could 
not  help  it  because  he  was  temperamentally  jealous.  Naturally  therefore 
all  his  subsequent  calculations  became  wrong.  His  original  calculation 
was  wrong  because  : 

(a)  He  completely  failed  to  understand  the  personality  of  his  young 
ward,  i.e.t  the  emperor,  who  according  to  Bairam  was  only  a  game-loving 
lad.  This  wrong  estimate  never  allowed  him  to  understand  any  subse¬ 
quent  problem  correctly.  Akbar,  though  apparently  quiet  and  given 
to  hunting,  was  a  keenly  sensitive  boy,  and  was  conscious  of  the  respons¬ 
ibilities  of  State  though  he  had  not  yet  displayed  any  interest  in  them. 
Abu’l-Fadlsays,  "  in  coursing  his  dogs,  he  was  initiating  his  companions 
in  matters  of  government.”3  This  is  undoubtedly  an  exaggeration, 
but  the  exaggeration  of  a  truth.  It  was  the  king  himself  of  all  person  who 
was  interested  in  Bairam's  fall,  Prof.  R.  P.  Tripathi  rightly  thinks.2 

( b )  Assumption  of  too  much  power  in  a  wrong  way,  as  is  shown 
above,  brought  into  existence  an  organised  party  against  him.  Prof. 

-  Tripathi  deserves  to  be  quoted  again.  He  says  on  Bairam’s  assumption 
of  power  that  "  this  discontent  led  to  a  conspiracy  against  the  all-power¬ 
ful  Bairam  Khan.”3 

(c)  Power  made  him  haughty  and  egotistical.  He  collected  an 
unhealthy  entourage.  Every  historian  makes  mention  of  it,  Abu’l-Fadl 
mentions  it  over  and  over  again  and  rightly  too.  He  observes,  “  During 
these  days,  evil  empowered  him,  so  much  so,  that  with  the  agency  of  the 
sedition-mongers  who  were  short-sighted  and  envious  of  the  fortunate 
ones,  (his  disposition  changed).”4  This  entourage  consisted  of  men 
like  Wall  Beg,  Muhammad  Tahir,  Lang  Sarban,  Shaikh  Gada’i  Kambu 
who  were  the  real  leaders  of  disloyalty,  as  Abu’l-Fadl  says.  It  may  be 
conceded  that  these  flatterers  were  very  harmful  to  Bairam  Khan 
himself,  as  we  shall  see  below.  But  it  is  difficult  to  agree  with  Abu’l- 
Fadl  that  he  acted  entirely  on  their  advice.  Later  on  when  Akbar  refused 
to  see  Bairam  Khan,  Gada’I  and  Wall  Beg  insisted  that  he  should  rebel 
but  he  refused  to  do  so.  This  is  accepted  by  Abu’l-Fadl  also.5  On  no 
other  occasion  did  he  follow  their  suggestion  but  their  presence  was 
harmful  in  another  respect.  They  were  harmful,  not  for  the  State  but  for 
Bairam  Khan  himself.  Since  an  anti-Bairm  party  had  come  into 
existence  after  he  assumed  power,  Bairam  Khan  organised  this  party 

1.  A  S.  Bev  ,  I,  p  589. 

2.  J.  I.  Hist  1922,  R  P.  Tripathi,  p.  329 

3  /bid., 

4.  A.N ,  Bib  Ind .  p.  85  j*>  u! j>“l>  ^  ^  jl  j*  (■&* 
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5.  A.S  Beveridge,  II,  p.  147. 
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of  flatterers  to  counter-act  the  influence  of  his  so-called  opponents.  Ori¬ 
ginally  the  members  of  the  old  nobility  were  not  his  enemies,  but  Bai- 
ram's  attitude  gradually  made  them  so.  Bairam  organised  his  party r 
not  against  the  king,  but  against  his  ill-wishers.  This  was  a  wrong 
course  indeed.  It  gave  an  opportunity  to  his  opponents,  who  pointed 
out  to  the  king  that  Bairam  had  evil  intentions.  The  error  of  assuming 
power,  as  he  did,  is  now  manifest.  It  was  his  great  blunder,  his  pride 
and  prejudice  worsened  the  situation.  Under  the  influence  of  flatterers, 
he  developed  a  complex  entirely  harmful  to  himself.  Abu'1-Fadl  rightly 
says  : 

H  In  short  Bairam  Khan  struck  axe  on  the  leg  of  his  fortune. . .  * 
and  succumbing  to  pride  (which  is  an  old  source  of  the  downfall  of 
the  great  ones),  he  produced  the  conditions  of  his  and  his  partner's 
fall  and  soon  its  effect  became  manifest."1 
With  the  emergence  of  the  opposite  party,  headed  at  first  by  Shams- 
ad- Dm  Muhammad  Atka  and  latterly  by  Maham  Anga,  Bairam  lost  his 
mental  equanimity  and  he  took  a  series  of  unwise  steps  simply  for  the 
gratification  of  his  false  sense  of  prestige.  They  really  quickened  his 
fall,  as  Von  Noer  rightly  thinks.2  To  take  a  few  more  events  : 

(2)  The  incident  of  the  approach  of  an  elephant  towards  his 
camp  when  he  was  indisposed  during  the  investment  of  Mankut  in  July 
1557.  He  suspected  foolishly  that  Atka  did  it  deliberately.  He  persisted 
in  his  suspicion.  True,  there  was  no  tinge  of  disloyalty  in  this  suspicion, 
but  it  created  two  unfavourable  impressions —firstly,  his  obstinacy  and 
rude  behaviour  became  manifest,  and  secondly  the  display  of  enmity 
towards  Atka  now  openly  brought  the  latter  into  the  opposite  camp. 

(3)  The  boat  incident  and  the  killing  of  the  Royal  Mahaut  in  spite 
of  the  king's  recommendation.3  It  was  again  not  an  act  of  disloyalty  but 
it  produced  three  results,  absolutely  unfavourable  to  himself.  Firtsly, 
the  ignoring  of  the  royal  recommendation  must  have  made  Akbar  con¬ 
scious  of  the  regent's  too  great  assumption  of  power ;  secondly,  it  created 
a  sense  of  insecurity  among  the  servants  of  the  State,  and  lastly  it  made 
him  very  unpopular.  Although  there  was  the  element  of  anger  in  killing 
the  Mahaut,  yet  he  did  it  with  best  intention  of  keeping  the  imperial  ele¬ 
phant  under  the  proper  vigilance  of  a  better  Mahaut,  rightly  observes 
Abu'l-Baqi.4  But  the  clique  against  him  was  bound  to  misinterpret  the 
action,  as  BaqI  says,  “  Khan-i-Khanan  separated  these  royal  faithful 
elephant- drivers  from  the  emperor  and  he  is  intriguing,  and  this  false- 
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hood,  which  appeared  to  be  a  truth,  became  current  among  the  people.”1 

(4)  Musahib  Khan  son  of  Khwaja  Kalan  Beg  one  of  the  principal 
nobles  of  the  late  Majesty,  was  put  to  death  by  Bairam's  order  because  he 
was  malicious.2  Why  did  he  do  so  ?  Gould  he  give  capital  punishment 
without  the  king's  permission  ?  No,  he  could  not. 

(5)  The  dismissal  of  Pir  Muhammad  Sherwani  was  his  greatest  blun¬ 
der.  Every  historian  including  ‘Arif  Qandhari  condemns  it.  Pir  Muham¬ 
mad  was  Bairam' s  right-hand  man  and  helped  him  in  killing  Tardl  Beg. 
He  also  had  a  hand  in  Musahib  Khan's  execution.  Dr.  Smith's  conten¬ 
tion  that  Pir  Muhammad  was  base  is  wrong,  and  it  is  not  borne  out  by 
the  facts  given  by  the  contemporary  historians.3  Bairam  acted  only  to 
gratify  his  false  sense  of  vanity.  He  foolishly  thought  that  he  was  insulted 
when  he  went  to  see  Pir  Muhammad  although  the  poor  Pir  Muhammad 
ran  post-haste  to  see  him  when  he  heard  of  his  arrival.  This  produced 
three-fold  consequences — firstly  Pir  Muhammad  turned  into  an  enemy 
and  his  enmity  was  disastrous  because  he  knew  all  the  secrets  of  the  Khan, 
secondly,  this  action  considerably  angered  the  king  and  lastly  it  strengthen¬ 
ed  the  opposition. 

(6)  He  showed  extreme  thick-headedness  in  making  various  ap¬ 
pointments  and  in  giving  ranks.  There  was  no  other  motive  in  it  except 
his  favouritism  towards  Shi‘as  and  his  proteges.  Haji  Muhammad  Sistanl* 
absolutely  an  unknown  man,  was  made  Vakil  instead  of  Pir  Muhammad. 
Shaikh  Gada'I  Kambu,  whom  Abu’ 1- Fad  1  calls  a  *  Shor-bakht,  ’4  was  ap¬ 
pointed  as  Sadr  as-Sudur  in  1558.  Gada'I  was  a  Shi‘a.  Could  the  Sunnis 
tolerate  it  ?  It  very  clearly  shows  his  intellectual  bankruptcy  in  practical 
politics.  Then  he  ignored  ‘Abd-ul-Ghauth,  a  Muslim  divine,  only  to  gratify 
Gada  L  It  made  him  extremely  nupopuplar,  Abu'1-Fadl  smells  in  this,  as 
in  every  other  action,  treachery.  But  this  is  only  a  wrong  charge  because 
his  Shi‘a  partiality  made  him  unpopular  enough  but  it  was  not  going  to 
help  him  in  any  way  in  maturing  his  schemes.  It  was  all  politically  unsound. 
Then  he  bestowed  the  ranks  of  5,000  on  no  less  than  25  of  his  servants, 
ignoring  those  of  the  king  completely.5 

These  appointments  and  the  other  injudicious  actions  mentioned 
above  reveal  the  main  features  of  his  character.  We  have  analysed  a  few 
events.  What  we  find  in  them,  is  not  disloyalty  or  treachery,  but  the  lack 
of  far-sightedness.  He  took  wrong  steps  to  gratify  his  so-called  friends, 
who  in  fact  were  self-seekers,  and  to  shock  the  clique  against  him.  The 
stability  of  the  State  was  not  involved  but  he  was  entirely  mistaken.  He 
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could  hive  served  his  purpose  better  had  he  followed  a  policy  of  concilia- 
tion  and  had  he  appointed  a  variety  of  people .  He  became  very  unpopular. 
Now  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  he  lacked  political  insight  Abu  1  Fadl 
corroborates  it,  but  then  heaping  contempt  upon  him,  imputes  it  to 
treachery (  JE-  fW  ).x  But  he  fails  to  give  any  substantial  argument  for 
the  charge,  as  the  analysis  has  very  clearly  revealed. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  his  actions  were  not  motivated  by  treachery, 
but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  were  highly  impolitic,  conspicuously  ill- 
advised  and  severely  unjust.  The  reaction  was  bound  to  come  and  it  did 
come.  The  king  was  now  tired  of  the  complaints  against  Bairam.  Akbar 
now  wanted  to  take  power,  but  that  required  some  reasonable  excuse 
because  he  could  not  remove  the  loyal  Bairam  without  any  reason.  But 
the  reasons  could  easily  be  invented. 

Long  before  going  to  Delhi,  we  are  told  by  a  person  no  less  than  Abu'I- 
Fadl  himself,  the  Emperor  was  keen  to  shake  off  the  Regent's  power 
after  Plr  Muhammad's  dismissal.  The  plan  of  subverting  his  authority 
was  discussed  and  formed  at  Bayana.  Those  who  participated  in  the 
conference,  besides  the  Emperor,  were  Maham  Anga,  Adham  Khan, 
and  Mirza  Sharf-ad-Dln.  Abu'l-Baqi  corroborates  it : 

“  At  last  the  mischief-mongers  represented  that  the  king  declared 
that  he  wanted  to  chastise  the  Khan-i-Khanan  and  his  flatterers/'1 2 

Now  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  it,  rightly  observes  Prof.  R.  P.  Tri¬ 
ps  thi. 3  There  was  a  plan  to  oust  the  Atallq  to  which  the  emperor  himself 
was  a  party.  In  these  circumstances  the  Khan  was  bound,  in  spite  of  all 
his  loyalty,  to  fall  indeed  and  his  fall  was  precipitated  by  his  ill-advised 
actions. 

The  plan  was  only  in  the  air.  The  opposite  group  now  consisted  of 
Maham  Anga,  her  son,  Shams  ad-Dln  Atka,  'All  Qull  Khan-i-Zaman 
who  turned  against  Bairam  after  Burj  'All's  death.  They  began  to  incite 
the  king  against  Bairam  because  the  king  himself  was  interested  in  the 
affair.  Nizam-ad-Din’s  observation  is  conclusive  on  this  point.  He  writes, 

“  The  general  management  of  Imperial  affairs  was  under  the  direction  of 
Bairam  Khan,  but  there  were  malignant  and  envious  men  who  were  striv¬ 
ing  to  ingratiate  themselves  in  His  Majesty's  favour  who  lost  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  speaking  an  ill  word  to  pervert  the  mind  of  the  Emperor . 4 

Maham  Anga  and  Adham  were  prominent  at  this  time  and  they  showed 
malice  towards  Bairam,  but  the  king  disapproved  any  action  against  the 
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Khan  because  as  yet  the  king  could  not  say  anything  against  him.  But 
the  disapproval  was  not  real,  it  was  only  affected.  The  malicious  people 
were  bent  upon  ousting  him.  There  was  a  constant  intrigue  going  on 
against  him.  Abu’l-Fadl  tells  us  that  after  theBayana  Conference,  Maham 
Anga,  upon  whom  he  also  showers  praises,  though  quite  wrongly,  com¬ 
municated  the  report  of  the  conference  to  Shihab-ad-Din  at  Delhi  and 
made  him  her  tool.1  Maham  was  the  centre  of  intrigue.  Actually,  Dr  Smith 
is  right  in  thinking2  that  it  was  this  party  which  forced  Bairam  Khan  to 
rebel.  Bairam  himself  never  wanted  to  do  so,  as  will  be  seen  below. 

As  regards  Akbar,  he  was  independent  by  nature,  and  we  are  not  for  a 
moment  prepared  to  assume  that  others  guided  his  activities.  But  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  anti -Bairam  party  constantly  filled  his  ears  against  Bai¬ 
ram.  Akbar  could  not  naturaly  be  indifferent  to  it.  But  the  fact  is  that  he 
received  these  suggestions  because  he  himself  wanted  them. 

Akbar  now  took  definite  steps  to  bring  about  the  breach  AbuTFadl 
and  AbuTBaqi  both  tell  us  that  Akbar,  on  the  pretext  of  hunting  left  Agra 
on  the  19th  March,  1560  ot  the  Christian  era,3  reached  Kol,  crossed  the 
Jamuna  and  that  night  stayed  with  Hakim  Zanbll,  and  since  Bairam 
Khan  was  constantly  favouring  Abu’l-Qasim,  son  of  Kimran  Mlrza,  he 
took  him  also  with  him.  Abul-Fadl  says : 

"  Since  Bairam  Khan  always  showed  cordial  relations  and  real  attach¬ 
ment  to  Mlrza  Abu’l-Qasim,  son  of  Kimran  Mlrza,  and  always  the  evil- 
wishers  of  the  king  had  an  eye  on  him. . .  .”4 

Abu’  1-FaqFs  enunciation  of  this  fact  seems  to  be  wrong.  Nizam-ad-Dln 
did  not  make  any  mention  of  it.  Abu'l-Baqi  calls  it  only  malicious  pro¬ 
paganda.  Abu'l-Fadl  mentions  it  with  so  much  certainty  because  it  was  a 
secret  and  a  baseless  fabrication  of  the  anti-Bairam  party,  known  to  AbuT 
Fadl  also  because  he  had  the  advantage  of  knowing  all  the  secrets.  Not 
a  single  action  of  Bairam  Khan  can  show  that  he  wanted  to  give  kingship 
to  Qasim.  Had  it  been  so,  wThy  did  Bairam  help  Akbar  when  he  had  no 
power?  Moreover  it  was  Abud-Qasim  who  fought  against  Bairam  along 
with  Atka.  The  charge,  therefore,  is  baseless. 

His  Majesty  reached  Jalesar  and  then  Sikandra,  where,  according  to 
Abu’l-Fadl,  Maham  divulged  the  secret  of  the  plan  to  BaqI  Baqlanl  As 
his  mother  was  ill,  Akbar  made  this  his  motive  and  went  to  Delhi,  says 
Ab'ulFadL  Did  Akbar  know  the  plan  ?  From  Abu’l-Fadl’s  as  well  as  Abu*! 
Baqf  s  statements  it  is  clear  that  Akbar  knew  the  plan,  because  he  started 

1.  A  S.  Bev  ,  II,  p  150,  also  Bib.  Ind  ,p  88  (my  rendering)  l  J 
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on  the  ‘pretext/  as  Abu'1-Fadl  says.  Did  Maham  tell  him  about  his  mother's 
illness  ?  Abu'1-Fadl  and  Baqi  do  not  mention  but  Nizam  ad-Din  clearly 
says  that  Maham  told  Akbar  that  Maryam-i-ZamanI  wanted  to  see  him. 
She  did  so  because  she  wanted  the  execution  of  the  plan.  Nizam  ad-Dln  is 
correct.  Maham  must  have  told  Akbar.  Abu'1-Fadl  tells  us  that  after  the 
Bayana  Conference,  she  communicated  the  news  to  Shihab  ad-Dln.  Now 
when  Akbar  was  near,  she  had  the  best  opportunity.  In  fact  everything 
was  settled  beforehand,  otherwise  what  was  the  sense  in  taking  Abu'l- 
Qasim  whom  Akbar  considered  to  be  the  source  of  danger?  It  was  not  acci¬ 
dental,  says  Prof.  Tripathl.1  Furthermore  he  says,  “  The  flawless  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  plan  seems  to  indicate  that  every  detail  was  well-conceived 
and  that  the  Emperor  himself  readily  and  consciously  allowed  himself  to 
fall  in  with  every  purpose."2 

This  leads  us  to  conclude  that  there  was  a  complete  plan  to  oust  Bai- 
ram  Khan  at  any  cost.  Now  let  us  examine  his  sincerity,  which  Abu'l- 
Fadl  doubts  entirely.  First  when  Baqi  Baqlanl  divulged  Maham ’s  secrets 
to  Bairam  Khan  the  latter  failed  to  believe  him.  Why?  Only  because  of 
his  sincerity  and  innocence.  Had  he  done  any  treachery  against  the  king, 
he  would  have  rushed  to  counteract  the  plan  like  a  guilty  man.  Despite  this, 
on  the  27th  March  1506,  a  Farman  was  issued  showing  that  Bairam  Khan 
had  deviated  from  the  right  path/’3  Atka  got  Bairam  Khan's  insignia , 
Shihab  ad-Din  was  appointed  Finance  Minister,  etc  ,  but  Bairam  Khan, 
“in  spite  of  all  his  wisdom  and  discernment,  "4  says  Abu’l-Fadl  sarcastic¬ 
ally,  remained  normal.  He  simply  failed  to  believe  it.  When  he  became 
conscious  of  his  dismissal,  he  was  shocked.  Abu’l-Fadl  wrongly  says  that 
he  called  for  Abu'l-Qasim  Bairam  Khan  must  have  known  that  he  was 
with  Akbar,  and  moreover  could  any  person  further  his  cause  when  all 
the  grandees  were  at  Delhi  ?  What  actually  was  his  feelings  is  described 
by  Abu’l-Baqi  in  these  words  “  [When  the  tidings  reached  him],  he  spoke 
to  the  servants  and  other  people  fNow  leave  it,  I  do  not  aspire  to  the  throne, 

greatness  or  high  position.  My  aim  was  the  conquest  of  Hindustan . 

now  I  want  the  king’s  pleasure.'  ”5  Bairam  loyally  and  immediately  sent 
Khwaja  Ahmad  ad-Dln,  Tarsun  Beg,  Hajl  Muhammad  Khan,  etc.  to  the 
king  because  he  did  not  want  to  injure  the  king’s  feelings.6  It  was  cer¬ 
tainly  not  out  of  deceit  as  Abu'l-Fadl  says. 

On  the  other  hand,  Maham  Anga  was  perpetually  speaking  ill  of  Bairam 
and  was  forcing  the  king  to  take  some  action  lest  she  should  have  to  go  to 
Mecca  for  fear  of  Bairam.  Nizam  ad-Dln  tells  us  that  Shihab  ad-Dln  began 

X.  /  /.  Hist  ,  192a,  Tripathl.  p  33 2- 
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preparations  for  war.1  Was  there  any  occasion  for  war  ?  It  is  now  ciystal 
clear  that  they  wanted  to  force  war  upon  the  poor  Bairam.  Incessant 
intrigues  led  Bairam  Khan’s  embassy  to  failure  but  not  with  any  sufficient 
reason,  because  Akbar  could  not  yet  level  any  substantial  charge  against 
Bairam.  It  was  later  on  that  he  could  do  so,  and  that  too,  not  very  fairly. 
People  with  vested  interests,  rightly  says  Nizam  ad-Dln,  did  not  allow  the 
young  emperor  to  grant  any  interview  to  Bairam  lest  he  might  clear  his 
position.2  The  message  of  Bairam  Khan  was  full  of  supplication  and  sin¬ 
cerity.  Nizam  ad-Dln  and  Abu’l-BaqI  both  agree.  Bairm  wanted  to  clarify 
his  position  because  he  felt  that  his  enemies  had  kidnapped  the  boy-king. 
His  message  reads  as  follows  The  devotion  and  loyalty  of  your  servant 
would  never  allow  him  to  do  anything  to  any  servant  of  the  State  against 
His  Majesty's  wishes,  for  naught  but  kindness  and  favour  is  due  to  all 
who  faithfully  discharge  their  duties.”3  Why  should  his  sincerity  be 
doubted  when  there  is  no  substantial  reason  to  do  so  ? 

The  embassy  wTas  rejected  but  Akbar  sent  such  a  reply  as  confirmed 
Bairam  Khan’s  belief  that  the  king  has  no  grievance  against  him,  it  was  all 
the  work  of  his  enemies.  This  message  sent  by  Akbar,  undoubtedly  based 
on  hypocrisy,  reverberated  in  his  mind  till  finally  he  decided  to  fight  against 
his  enemies.  The  message  was  : 

”  As  you  are  like  my  father,  I  also  hold  a  kindred  relationship  with 
you  and  in  spite  of  this  misunderstanding  and  ill-advised  actions,  I 
still  hold  you  dear . ”4 

This  letter  clearly  shows  that  Akbar  simply  failed  to  make  any  definite 
charge  against  him.  The  ill-advised  actions  are  not  mentioned  by  name. 
This  letter,  which  created  a  false  impression  upon  Bairam  because  of  his 
sincerity  towards  the  king,  considerably  determined  his  decision  to  fight 
against  Atka. 

Bairam’s  loyalty  became  more  pronounced  when  he  outright  rejected 
the  advice  of  rebellion  given  by  Gada’I  and  Wall  Beg,  accepted  by  Abu’l- 
Fadl  also.5  In  spite  of  all  his  disfavour  to  Bairm  Khan,  Abu’l-Fadl  had  to 
accept  that  “yet  from  the  regard  which  he  had  for  righteousness  he  could 
not  decide  upon  levying  war . . . .  ”6  But  in  the  same  breath  he  says  that 
Bairam  Khan  felt  that  India  could  not  be  administered  without  him,  and 
“  consequently  it  seemed  better  that  he  should  act  hostility  under  the 
guise  of  friendship.”7  How  contradictory  is  Abu’l-Fadl  is  too  obvious. 
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How  could  the  *  righteous  man '  become  so  unscrupulous  simultaneously? 
Such  contradictions  are  bound  to  occur  because  the  author  aimed  at  show¬ 
ing,  at  any  cost,  that  Bairam  Khan  was  a  rebel  against  the  State.  The  fact 
is  that  by  this  time  Bairam  had  decided  to  go  to  Mecca  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  Tabaqat  and  the  Ma'dthir-i-Rahmza,1  What  he  wanted  was  simply  to 
clear  his  position  before  the  king  before  his  departure.  Even  Abu'1-Fadl 
says  that  "  he  decided  to  go  weeping  and  wailing  and  burning  and  melt¬ 
ing/'2  But  no  interview  could  be  granted  because  the  anti-Bairam  party 
made  representations  against  him.  BaqI  rightly  says  that 11  those  who  were 
at  the  helm  of  affairs,  opined  that  the  coming  of  the  Khan-i-Khanan  was 
improper/'3  Now  what  could  Bairam  Khan  do  ?  People  were  not  in¬ 
clined  to  make  his  way  easy.4 

Another  important  point,  to  refute  the  charge  of  rebellion,  is  stated  by 
Abul-Fadl  himself.  He  says  that  the  people  who  were  about  Akbar  pointed 
out  Bairam 's  treachery.  They  requested  the  king  not  to  grant  him  an 
interview,  and  on  mere  suspicion  they  began  to  mature  the  plans  for  his 
destruction.  After  much  discussion,  or  rather  persuasion,  Akbar  decided 
upon  war  and  retired  to  Lahore.5  The  analysis  of  this  passage  reveals  the 
whole  truth.  Bairam  Khan  was  at  Agra  and  was  almost  in  a  fix  because 
he  had  yet  done  nothing  against  the  king.  In  the  meantime  some  new 
charges  had  to  be  framed.  AbuT-Fadl  mentions  the  charges.  Their  very 
analysis  refutes  them.  Abu'1-Fadl  says  that  he  was  divided  in  his  mind 
and  wanted  an  ally  to  excite  rebellion.  He  wanted  to  go  to  Malwa  to  join 
Bahadur  Khan  This  is  only  an  imaginery  charge.  Had  he  so  desired,  it 
was  absolutely  foolish  on  his  part,  because  as  soon  as  he  relieved  Bahadur 
Khan,  he  was  the  first  person  to  join  the  king,  and  this  Abu'l-Fadl  accepts 
also.6  Gould  Bairam  rely  on  such  a  person  ?  Then,  another  charge 
that  in  relieving  people  Bairam  thought  that  he  would  harm  the  king  in 
disguise,  is  again  baseless.  Bairam  Khan  did  so,  first  because  he  was  no 
more  the  Vakil,  secondly  because  he  was  going  to  Mecca  as  Mulla  BaqI 
says,7  and  lastly  because  he  no  more  required  their  services.  Had  he  had 
any  idea  of  rebellion  he  ought  to  have  collected  men  rather  than  dismiss 
them.  Bahadur  Khan,  though  a  great  friend  of  his,  joined  the  king  and  was 
posted  at  Kabul  to  oppose  him.  Further,  Abu'l-Fadl  says  that  he  wanted 
to  go  to  'All  Qull  Khan-i-Zaman.8  This  is  a  gross  misrepresentation  of 
facts  After  the  execution  of  Burj  'All,  a  trusted  servant  of  "All  Qull,  by 
the  order  of  Pir  Muhammad  SherwanI,  the  entire  Uzbeg  party  was  opposed 
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to  Bairam  Khan.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  would  never  have  thought 
of  going  to  him.  Last  but  not  least,  Abu'1-Fadl  says  that  outwardly  he 
talked  of  pilgrimage,  inwardly  he  thought  of  crookedness.1  In  the  present 
circumstances,  was  there  any  chance  of  crookedness  ?  He  says  that  he 
sent  letters  to  Sikandar,  Afghan's  son.  This  accepted,  we  do  not  hear  of 
this  man's  rebellion.  Moreover,  no  other  historian  mentions  it.  Then  he 
says  that  Bairam  wrote  letters  to  various  quarters  and  proceeded  to  Alwar 
in  order  to  reach  the  Punjab.2  This  information  is  highly  doubtful. 
Though  he  mentions  the  names  of  the  addressees,  he  fails  to  give  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  letters.  Moreover,  reason  fails  to  accept  it.  Was  Bairam  Khan 
so  foolish  as  to  depend  upon  their  help  when  his  trusted  friends  like  Baha¬ 
dur  Khan  hoodwinked  him  ?  Having  framed  the  charges,  which  were 
mostly  invented,  His  Majesty  sent  a  Farman  : 

"  Though  we  are  certain  that,  inasmuch  as  you  are  perfectly  loyal, 
you  never  of  your  own  accord  assented  to  any  of  these  acts,  nor  were  the 
authors  of  them  and  that  a  faction  has  been  the  cause  of  these  errors. . .  ."3 
Then  His  Majesty  mentions  the  charges  which  have  been  refuted  above. 
The  charge  of  Bairam' s  partiality  is  beyond  doubt  true,  but  we  have  seen 
above  that  his  favouritism  was  not  due  to  disloyalty,  but  was  caused  by  his 
temperament  and  also  by  the  circumstances.  In  the  end  His  Majesty  added, 
which  is  reproduced  by  Abu'l-BaqI : 

“How  is  it  that  after  forty-five  years'  service  and  numerous  generos¬ 
ities  and  after  reaching  the  climax  of  power  and  honour,  you  are  des¬ 
troying  this  reputation  in  the  evening  of  your  life  by  rebellion,  which 
name  you  had  earned  by  the  generosity  of  this  exalted  dynasty  with 
extreme  devotion  and  sincerity,"4 

Cannot  we  ascertain  the  psychological  effect  of  this  letter  upon  Bairam 
Khan  ?  He  has  yet  done  nothing  against  the  king  but  was  getting  perpetual 
rebuffs,  and  still  he  kept  quiet.  Moreover,  “  this  letter  offers  no  term  of 
reasonable  reconciliation.  It  was  diplomatic  and  wanted  his  complete 
separation."  This  is  a  convincing  observation  of  Prof.  Tripathi.5  From 
the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  Akbar  resented  the  excessive  control  of 
Bairam  Khan  and  on  several  occasions  he  gave  expression  to  his  feelings. 

Bairam  was  extremely  miserable.  When  he  reached  Alwar,  *  Arif  says, 
and  correctly,  that  the  eyes  of  the  noble  Khan  shed  stream  of  tears  like  the 
afflicted  ones.6  He  went  to  Bayana  and  set  at  liberty  Shah  Abu'I-Ma'ali 
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and  Muhammad  Amin  Diwan,  Why  did  he  do  so  ?  Only  because  he  had 
imprisoned  them  and  since  he  was  going  to  Mecca,  he  set  them  at  liberty.1 
There  can  have  been  no  other  intention  because  Abu'l-Ma'ali  had  once 
been  his  rival  and  nothing  could  be  expected  from  him.  Abud-Fadl's 
contention  is  that  Bairam  liberated  him  so  that  he  might  act  seditiously. 
If  it  were  so,  why  did  Ma’ali  continue  to  create  trouble  till  finally  he  was 
killed  in  1572  A.D.  ?  In  fact  he  wanted  to  go  to  Mecca  via  the  Punjab. 
It  was  again  told  to  His  Majesty  by  the  mischief-mongers  that  he  wanted 
strife  and  hence  Akbar  ordered  a  force  to  proceed  to  Nagor.  Moreover 
Akbar  sent  ' Abd-ul-Latlf  Qizwlm  to  Bairam.  This  was  Akbar's  master¬ 
stroke.  It  was  meant  to  establish  that  Akbar  never  wanted  any  collision 
or  strife,  it  was  Bairam  Khan  who  was  enforcing  it.  The  game  of  Akbar 
can  be  clearly  seen  through  when  he  sent  Adham  Khan,  Sharf  ad-Dln, 
Pxr  Muhammad  Khan  and  Majnun  Khan  to  Nagor  to  oppose  Bairam.2 
In  spite  of  this  he  kept  quiet  because  he  was  under  the  delusion  that  the 
king  was  not  against  him,  only  his  enemies  were  at  work.  He  heard  about 
it  in  Mewat.  He  at  once  sent  letters  of  supplication  and  sent  the  entire 
insignia  of  royalty  through  Quli  Beg,  says  BaqI.  He  also  wrote  to  those 
in  authority  *  ”  Now  I  am  sick  of  the  world  and  its  affairs.”3  It  was  his 

real  feeling.  Quli  Beg  affirmed  it  at  Delhi  and  said,  ”  That  conqueror  of 
the  world,  who  is  innocent,  has  severed  his  connection  with  the  world 
and  has  devoted  himself  to  the  acquisition  of  the  capital  of  eternity.”4  It 
leaves  no  scope  for  doubt.  He  had  yet  no  intention  of  rebellion.  More 
crucial  is  the  event  of  GadaTs  leaving  him  and  going  to  the  court,  told  by 
Abu’l-Fadl  himself.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  about  his  intention  now  ? 
His  greatest  friend  would  have  stuck  to  him  had  he  matured  any  idea  of 
rebelling  against  his  enemies. 

Proceeding  to  Bikaner,  he  stayed  with  Rai  Kalyan  who  showed  him 
courtesy,5  Abu’i-Fadl  persists  in  saying  that  “  he  was  looking  for  an 
opportunity  for  raising  a  disturbance,”6  but  this  charge  is  refuted  by 
his  own  statement  that  “  he  remained  several  days  in  that  agreeable 
country.”7  Had  he  had  any  such  intention,  could  he  have  moved 
so  slowly  as  he  did  ?  He  stayed  in  the  *  agreeable  country  ’  to  assuage  his 
grief.  Abu'1-Baql  corroborates  this.8  From  Bikaner  he  proceeded  to  the 
Punjab.  Abu'I-Fadl  mentions  the  letters  which  he  is  alleged  to  have  written 


I.  BaqI,  Bib  Ind  ,  p  671.  2  y  j*  >J_  -P 

2  A.N.,  Bev.,  U,  p  157- 

3  BaqI,  p.  647  f  I  * 'j r*  $ j  V"*  F  ^  Cr* 

4.  Ibid  J*  al  j  J-***. 

5.  A  N.,  Bev  II,  p.  149 

6.  Ibid. 

7  Ibid 

S  BaqI,  Bib.  Ind  ,  p  670. 
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to  the  officers  in  the  Punjab.  He  says  that  he  went  to  the  Punjab  with 
“  black- thoughted  ones,  withdrew  himself  from  every  plan  and  taking 
the  veil  off  his  face  proclaimed  himself  a  rebel.01  He  wrote  to  the  officers 
that  he  was  going  to  Hedjaz  “  but  he  had  come  to  know  that  a  faction 
has  spoken  words  to  pervert  the  noble  mind  (of  Akbar)  and  had  made 

him  a  vagabond,  especially  Anga . At  present  his  sole  desire  was  to 

come  and  punish  those  evil-doers  and  take  leave  of  them  and  proceed  to 
Mecca.”i 2  The  assumption  that  he  wrongly  wrote  to  them  that  he  was  going 
to  Mecca  is  baseless.  When  he  was  going  to  ally  himself  with  them,  there 
was  on  sense  in  telling  a  lie.  Besides,  his  intentions  are  much  too  clear. 
He  was  a  man  after  all,  and  it  would  have  been  unnatural  on  his  part  had 
he  not  decided  upon  war. 

Since  he  wanted  to  leave  India  immediately,  he  left  his  luggage  at 
Bhatinda  with  Sher  Muhammad  Dlwan.  Before  he  took  it  back,  the  Dlwan 
sent  it  to  the  Imperial  Court.  Moreover  the  contents  of  the  king's  first 
letter  were  always  in  his  mind  and  he  sincerely  believed  that  the  king  had 
been  kidnapped  by  his  enemies.  He  makes  mention  of  it  in  the  letter 
quoted  above.  These  things  having  culminated,  he  decided  to  wage  war,  not 
against  the  king  or  the  State,  but  against  his  enemies  who,  according  to 
him,  were  the  malcontents  of  the  empire.  Dr.  Smith’s  contention  that 
the  order  to  despatch  Pir  Muhammad  to  ”  pack  him  off  to  Mecca  ”  excited 
him  to  rebel  is  entirely  wrong.  It  did  not  excite  him  because  Pir  Muham¬ 
mad  was  the  only  person  who  could  discharge  the  duty,  for  he  knew  Bairam’s 
temperament.  Moreover  he  was  instructed  not  to  injure  the  Khan’s 
feelings.  Bairam  decided  to  wage  war  when  Pir  Muhammad  was  far  off  in 
Gujarat.3  His  excitement,  therefore,  was  not  due  to  this,  but  to  a  series  of 
circumstances  mentioned  above.  The  excitement  was  but  natural.4  Akbar’s 
arrival  in  the  Punjab  completed  it  War  was  now  inevitable.  In  the 
war  Bairam  was  defeated  and  he  had  to  eat  humble- pie.  Akbar,  who  was 
still  convinced  of  his  loyalty,  forgave  him.  Even  his  last  statement  speaks 
of  his  good  intentions  : 

“I  am  worthy  of  any  sort  of  punishment  and  my  head  hangs  low, 
and  though  I  am  satisfied  with  the  kindness  of  disposition  of  the 
monarch,  I  am  fearful  of  the  Chaghatal  Umara’  and  the  courtiers  of 
the  State.”5 

Bairam  Khan  was  certainly  a  man  of  **  fascinating  character  whose  tragic 
end  heightened  his  glory.”6 


i  A.N  ,  Bev  ,  II,  p  159 

2.  Ibtd  ,  p,  160 

3  AN ,  Bev ,  II,  p  1 56 

4  Baqf  very  pertinently  quotes  Sa'di . —  jJ  Ic  j** 

Bib  Ind  ,  p  675 

5,  Nizam  ad-Din,  E  &  D.,  V,  pp.  267-68. 

6  /  /  Hist  ,  1922,  Tripathi,  p.  328. 
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CONCLUSION 

i.  Bairam  Khan  was  not  a  rebel,  morally  or  politically,  either  against 
the  king  or  against  the  empire,  because  the  king  was  identical  with  the 
empire.  2.  He  was  forced  into  rebellion  by  a  set  of  intriguers.  3.  The 
king  himself  was  interested  in  his  fall.  4.  Though  he  was  always  a  well- 
wisher  of  the  State,  power  made  him  haughty  and  rude,  as  a  result  of  which 
he  became  unpopular.  5,  He  was  lacking  in  practical  politics  and  choose 
a  wrong  way  of  counter-acting  his  enemies.  6.  His  temperament  precipit¬ 
ated  his  fall.  7.  By  singular  lack  of  insight  he  lost  the  king’s  confidence. 
8.  His  fall  was  due  not  to  disloyalty  but  to  the  assumption  of  too  much 
power,  during  which  he  committed  every  possible  blunder.  9.  Over  and 
above  all,  his  fall  was  only  a  question  of  time.  It  would  have  come  even  if 
he  had  conciliated  the  nobles.  His  ill-advised  actions  simply  quickened 
his  fall. 

Qazi  Mukhtar  Ahmad. 


DEVIL’S  DELUSION 

TALBlS-IBLlS  OF  ABU’L  FaRAJ  IBN  AL-JAWZl 
(Continued  from  p>  422  of  the  October  1946  Issue) 


Account  of  the  Way  wherein  the  Devil  deludes  the  SufIs  when 

THEY  RETURN  FROM  A  JOURNEY1 

I  WOULD  observe  :  It  is  part  of  these  people's  system  that  a  returning 
traveller  who  enters  a  monastery  in  which  there  are  several  persons 
should  not  salute  them  till  after  he  enters  the  lavatory ;  when  he 
has  washed  he  comes  and  says  a  prayer  of  two  inclinations,  then  salutes 
the  Shaikh,  and  then  the  company.  This  is  an  innovation  of  the  later 
-Sufis  which  violates  the  Code,  since  the  Islamic  jurists  are  agreed  that, 
according  to  theSunnah,  one  who  arrives  among  people  should  salute  them, 
whether  he  be  in  a  state  of  legal  purity  or  not :  unless  indeed  they  have 
taken  over  the  practice  from  children,  who  when  asked  why  they  do  not 
salute,  say  they  have  not  washed  their  faces ;  or  possibly  children  have 
taught  these  innovators  the  practice.  We  have  been  told  by  Ibn  al-Hussain 
a  tradition  going  back  to  Abu  Hurairah  according  to  which  the  latter 
said  :  The  Prophet  said  ;  Let  the  younger  salute  the  older,  him  who  walks 
him  who  sits,  the  small  company  the  large  ;  this  is  cited  in  both  Sahih. 

Another  of  their  practices  is  to  massage  one  who  arrives  from  a  journey 
in  the  evening.  We  have  been  informed  by  Abu  Zuriah  Tahir  b.  Muham¬ 
mad  after  his  father  that  the  latter  said:  (Section2  dealing  with  the  Sunnah 
concerning  the  massaging  of  one  who  arrives  from  a  journey  on  the  first  night 
owing  to  his  fatigue),  alleging  the  tradition  of  'Umar,  who  said  :  I  went  to 
see  the  Prophet  and  found  an  Abyssinian  slave  massaging  his  back.  I 
said  :  What  is  the  matter  with  thee,  O  Prophet  of  God  ? — He  replied  : 
My  camel  flung  me  on  some  rough  ground.3 

I  would  observe :  Consider,  my  brethren,  the  legal  acumen  of  the  person 
who  adduces  this  argument.  He  should  have  said :  (Section  dealing  with 
the  Sunnah  concerning  the  massaging  of  one  who  has  been  thrown  by  a  camel) 
then  the  Sunnah  should  be  massaging  of  the  back,  not  of  the  foot ;  and  how 
could  he  know  that  the  Prophet  had  been  on  a  journey  and  that  he  was 
massaged  on  the  first  night  ?  Further  he  makes  a  Sunnah  of  the  fact  that  the 


1.  Continued  from  page  339  of  the  Arabic  text. 

2.  Evidently  a  quotation  from  a  book. 

3.  Ibn  al-Athir's  rendering  of  the  words  m  the  tradition. 
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Prophet  casually  had  his  back  massaged  on  account  of  a  pain  in  it*  Surely 
it  would  have  been  better  to  suppress  this  subtle  attempt  at  a  juristic 
inference  than  to  record  it. 

Another  practice  of  theirs  is  arranging  a  party  for  one  who  arrives, 
as  Tbn  Tahir  says  :  Section  dealing  with  their  employing  the  guitar1  for  an 
arrival ,  alleging  the  tradition  of  A/ishah  according  to  which  once,  when 
the  Prophet  went  on  a  journey,  a  Qurashite  damsel  vowed  that  if  God 
brought  him  back  she  would  play  a  tambour  in  ‘A’ishah's  house.  When 
the  Prophet  returned,  he  said  to  her,  If  you  have  vowed,  then  play  the 
tambour. 

I  would  observe  that  we  have  already  shown  that  the  tambour 
is  allowed.  Since  the  woman  vowed  the  performance  of  a  legal  act,  the 
Prophet  bade  her  perform  it.  How  can  this  be  alleged  in  defence  of  sing¬ 
ing  and  dancing  when  a  traveller  arrives  ? 

Account  of  the  Mode  wherein  the  Devil  deludes  them  when  a 

Death  occurs 

In  this  matter  he  practises  two  forms  of  delusion.  The  first  is  that  they 
say  there  must  be  no  weeping  over  one  who  perishes,  and  one  who  does 
so  strays  from  the  path  of  the  people  of  knowledge.  Ibn  ‘Uqail  says : 
This  is  a  pretence  which  goes  beyond  the  code,  is  foolish  talk,  and  alien 
to  custom  and  nature.  Indeed  it  is  an  interference  with  the  proper  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  humours,  and  should  be  treated  with  those  drugs  which  restore 
the  true  proportion.  God  narrates  of  a  holy  prophet  (XII,  84) :  And  his 
eyes  were  whitened  with  the  sorrow  that  he  was  suppressing  and  Ah>  woe  is  me 
for  Joseph,2  The  Prophet  Muhammad  also  wept  over  the  death  of  his  son, 
saying,  “  The  eye  weeps,  ”3  and  “  Oh,  what  grief !”  Fatimah  said  :  “Oh 
what  grief  to  my  father,”  and  he  found  no  fault  with  her.  'Umar  heard 
Mutammim4  bewailing  his  brother  and  repeating  ; 

Jadhimah’s  two  companions  we  two  seemed ! 5 
Those  twain  will  never  part — so  people  deemed. 

'Umar  said :  Would  that  I  were  a  poet,  so  that  I  could  bewail  my  brother 
Zaid. — Mutammim  said :  If  my  brother  had  died  like  yours,  I  should  not 

1 .  The  text  has  been  amended  Correct urajjy.  The  word  in  the  text  means  the  slaughtering  of  a  sheep, 
a  practice  abolished  by  Islam.  Had  the  §ufis  reintroduced  it,  our  author  would  certainly  have  attacked 
them  vehemently  for  doing  so  As  his  criticism  is  confined  to  music  and  dancing,  the  text  must  have  had 
some  word  connected  with  this,  and  that  which  has  been  provisionally  restored  is  suitable 

2  Jacob  is  the  speaker. 

3  This  is  given  by  Ahmad  b.  Hanbal  (III,  194),  Ibn  Majah,  and  Ibn  Sa4d. 

4.  Mutammim  b.  Nuwairah,  whose  brother  Malik  was  slain  by  Khahd  b  al-Walld.  In  the  Aghdni  first 
ed  ),  XIV  66  foil,  his  story  is  told  mainly  from  Tabari  Several  verses  of  the  ode  to  which  the  verse  here 
cited  belongs  are  given  there. 

5.  The  reference  is  said  to  be  to  Malik  and  'Aqll,  companions  of  the  king  of  Hindi,  Jadhimah  al-Abrash. 
The  story  is  told  m  Aghdni,  XIV,  73. 
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lament  him.  Malik  (Mutammim’s  brother)  had  died  in  unbelief,  whereas 
Zaid  had  died  a  martyr's  death.  'Umar  said :  No  one  has  ever  consoled 
me  for  my  brother's  death  as  you  have  done. — Further,  camels  for  all  the 
coarseness  of  their  livers,  yearn  after  their  familiar  drinking-places  and 
persons  and  pigeons  desire  their  “home/'  Anyone,  whom  affliction 
befalls  must  of  necessity  supplicate,  and  one  who  is  unmoved  by  joys  and 
delights,  and  unaffected  by  disgrace  is  nearer  a  lifeless  object  than  a  human 
being.  The  Prophet  made  it  clear  that  it  was  a  defect  to  diverge  from  the 
path  of  nature :  to  one  who  said  to  him,  “  I  have  not  kissed  one  of  my 
children  ”  (he  had  ten)  the  Prophet  replied .  Is  it  under  my  control  that 
God  has  taken  affection  out  of  your  heart  ? — When  he  departed  from 
Mecca  he  kept  turning  towards  it.  One  who  demands  what  is  not  ordain¬ 
ed  and  what  is  unnatural  is  ignorant  and  makes  an  ignorant  demand. 
The  Code  is  satisfied  with  our  refraining  from  beating  our  cheeks  and 
rending  our  garments  ;  it  finds  no  fault  with  flowing  tears  or  grieving 
hearts. 

The  second  delusion  is  their  making  a  party,  which  they  call  a  bridal 
feast,  when  anyone  dies;  at  this  they  sing,  dance,  and  play  saying. 
-Let  us  rejoice  for  the  dead  man's  entry  unto  his  Lord.  This  is  a  delusion 
from  three  aspects.  One  is  that  there  is  indeed  an  ordinance  that  food 
-should  be  got  for  the  dead  man’s  family,  since  they  are  too  much  occu¬ 
pied  with  their  trouble  to  prepare  it  for  themselves ;  there  is  no  Sunnah 
to  the  effect  that  the  dead  man's  family  should  provide  it  and  entertain 
other  people  therewith.  The  basis  for  the  practice  of  getting  food  for  a 
dead  man’s  sake  is  a  tradition  told  us  by  Abu’l-Fath  al-Karukhl1  and 
going  back  to  'Abdullah  b.  Ja'far,2  who  said  :  When  the  news  of  Ja'fars 
death  arrived,  the  Prophet  said  :  Prepare  food  for  the  family  of  Ja'far,  for 
there  has  come  to  them  what  will  distract  them  At-Tirmidhi  calls  this  a 
good,  sound  tradition. 

The  second  is  that  they  rejoice  for  the  dead  man,  saying  that  he  has 
■entered  unto  his  Lord.  Now  there  is  no  ground  for  such  rejoicing,  since 
we  cannot  be  certain  that  he  has  been  pardoned,  neither  is  there  anything 
to  assure  us  that  we  may  not  be  rejoicing  for  one  who  is  undergoing 
punishment. 

‘Umar  b.  Dharr3  when  his  son  died  said :  Sorrowing  for  thee  keeps  me 
from  sorrowing  over  thee.4 — We  have  been  told  by  'Abd  al-Awwal  a 
tradition  going  back  to  Umm  al-'Ala  who  said :  When  ‘Uthman  b.  Maz  un 
died,  the  Prophet  came  to  visit  us,  I  then  said  :  May  Gode  preserve 


1.  462-548.  Karukh  was  ten  leagues  from  Herat  (Yaqul). 

2.  Son  of  Ja'far  b.  Abl  TaUb,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Mut5,h  This  “Abdallah  died  80  A  H. 
according  to  most  authorities 

3.  Said  to  have  been  a  leaderof  the  Murji  sect ,  died  about  153,  Notice  of  him  in  the  Tahdktb,  VII,  444. 
4  The  difference  between  the  prepositions  is  clearer  m  the  original.  The  first  means  sorrowing  on  his 

-son's  account,  the  second  on  his  own. 
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you  in  Mercy,  O,  Abas  Saib,  I  witness  that  God  certainly  entertained 
you  (the  dead).  The  Prophet,  peace  be  on  him,  said  to  her.  Who  told  you 
that  God  had  entertained  him  ? 

The  third  is  that  they  dance  and  play  when  this  party  is  made  and  in 
this  way  they  deviate  from  correct  behaviour  which  prefers  abandonment 
of  such  manners  on  these  occasions.  Again,  if  the  dead  man  has  been 
pardoned,  then  the  dance  and  playing  would  not  have  been  expressions 
of  their  thankfulness,  and  if  the  dead  had  been  tortured,  where  would  be 
the  effect  of  mourning  ? 

Account  of  the  Way  wherein  the  Devil  delude s  the  People  in  the 
Matter  oe  burying  Books  and  throwing  them  into  the  Water 

I  would  observe  :  Some  of  them  had  indulged  in  compiling  books. 
The  devil  deluded  them  and  said  that  the  aim  of  life  is  nothing  but  work, 
so  they  buried  their  books.  It  is  stated  that  Ahmed  ibn  ‘All  al-Hawarl 
threw  his  books  into  the  sea  and  said,  The  best  of  guides  am  I ;  and  after 
reaching  (one's  destination)  to  engage  guides  is  impossible.  And  Ahmad 
ibn  ‘Ali  al-Hawarl  continued  the  search  of  the  Hadlth  for  thirty  years. 
When  he  acquired  the  maximum  learning,  he  carried  his  books  to  the 
sea  and  threw  them  in  ;  and  he  said,  O,  my  learning,  I  treat  you  like  this 
not  because  I  insult  you,  nor  do  I  belittle  your  status,  but  because  I 
sought  you  to  lead  me  to  God,  and  when  I  have  been  led  to  God  I  am  no 
more  in  need  of  you. 

We  have  been  informed  by  Abu  Bakr  ibn  Habib  in  a  tradition  going 
back  to  ibn  Bakawayh  that  he  heard  Abufl-Hasan,  the  slave  of  Shawana 
in  Basgah  saying  that  the  latter  heard  Abual-Hasan  ibn  Salim  say  that  Abu 
‘Abdullah  Mahammad  ibn  ‘Abdullah  the  Hafiz  said :  Ahmad  ibn  Muham¬ 
mad  ibn  Isma‘11  Abu  Hasan  al-Khallal  was  a  man  of  good  understanding, 
patient  in  his  search  for  tradition ;  but  he  also  practised  Sufism,  and  would 
abandon  tradition  for  a  time  and  then  resume  the  writing  of  it.  I  have 
been  told  that  he  flung  into  the  Tigris  a  quantity  of  his  original  dictation.1 
His  first  lessons  were  from  Abu’l  ‘Abbas  al-Asamm  and  men  of  his  period 
and  he  wrote  down  a  great  deal. 

We  have  been  told  by  Zahir  b.  Tahir  a  tradition  going  back  to  Abu 
Tahir  al-Junabidhi2  according  to  which  the  latter  said  :  Musa  b.  Harun3 
used  to  read  to  us,  and  when  he  had  finished  with  a  volume  he  would 
fling  his  manuscripts4  into  the  Tigris,  saying,  “  I  have  delivered  it.” 


i.  This  story  is  told  in  Kttab  Baghdad,  IV,  390. 

z.  Account  of  him  m  Sam'ani,  p.  1356.  where  his  brother  is  said  to  have  died  in  314. 

3  Probably  Abu  'Imran  ai-Bazzaz  ibnal-Hammal  died  29 4,  of  whom  there  is  an  account  in  Kitdb- 
Baghdad ,  XIIL  50. 

4  This  seems  to  be  the  sense. 
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Account  of  the  Way  wherein  the  Devil  deludes  the  Sufis  in  the 
Matter  of  abandoning  the  Pursuit  of  Knowledge1 

We  have  been  told  by  Muhammad  b.  Nasir  a  tradition  going  back  to 
Abu  Nasr  at-Tus!2  according  to  which  the  latter  said  :  I  heard  a  number 
of  the  Shaikhs  of  Rayy  say :  Abu  'Abdallah  al-Muqri,  inherited  from 
his  father  50,000  dinars  besides  estates  and  furniture,  but  gave  it  all  away, 
expending  on  the  poor. — I  (said  Abu  Nasr)  asked  Abu  'Abdallah  about 
this,  and  his  reply  was :  In  my  early  youth  I  donned  pilgrim  attire  and 
departed  to  Meccah  alone,  having  left  myself  nothing  to  which  I  could 
return.  The  effort  which  it  cost  me  to  relinquish  my  books  and  the  know¬ 
ledge  and  tradition  which  I  had  amassed  was  more  painful  to  me  than 
the  journey  to  Meccah,  the  vexations  of  travel,  and  relinquishing  my 
property. 

We  have  been  told  by  Abu  Mansur  al-Qazzaz  a  tradition  going  back 
to  Abu’l-'Abbas  b.  al-Husam  al-Baghdadi,  according  to  which  the  latter 
said :  I  heard  ash-Shibli 3  say  :  I  know  a  man  who  did  not  enter  this  business4 
till  he  had  expended  all  his  property  and  sunk  in  the  Tigris  seventy  cases 
of  books  all  written  in  his  own  script,  he  having  memorised  and  read  with 
a  number  of  chains  of  authorities  which  he  mentioned.  He  was  referring 
to  himself. 

I  would  observe  that  it  has  already  been  stated  how  knowledge  is  light, 
and  how  the  devil  persuades  a  man  to  extinguish  the  light  in  order  that 
he,  the  devil,  may  get  the  man  into  his  power  in  the  darkness,  there  being 
no  darkness  like  ignorance.  The  devil,  fearing  that  these  people  might  go 
back  to  reading  their  books,  whence  they  might  obtain  insight  into  his 
wiles,  persuaded  them  to  bury  or  destroy  them.  It  is  indeed  a  wicked  and 
illicit  action,  involving  ignorance  of  the  purpose  of  books. 

The  explanation  of  this  is  that  knowledge  is  the  Qur’an  and  the  Sunnah ; 
the  Code,  being  aware  that  memorizing  these  is  difficult,  has  enjoined 
the  writing  of  the  Scripture  and  of  the  Tradition.  With  regard  to  the 
Qur’an,  when  a  text  was  revealed  to  the  Prophet,  he  summoned  a  scribe 
to  put  it  down  ;  it  was  written  at  that  time  on  palm-branches,5  stones, 
and  shoulder-bones.  Afterwards  the  Qur’an  was  collected  into  the  form 
of  a  book  by  Abu  Bakr,  with  the  view  of  preserving  it  for  his  own  use  ; 
presently  copies  were  made  thence  by  'Uthman  b.  ‘Affan,  and  the  other 
Companions.  All  this  was  done  to  prevent  anything  missing  from  the 
Qur’an.  With  regard  to  the  Sunnah  :  at  the  commencement  of  Islam  the 
Prophet  restricted  people  to  the  Qur’an,  saying  :  Write  nothing  you  hear 

1.  A  Portion  of  this  section  comprising  pp  342-347  of  the  Arabic  text  was  published  in  Vol.  3,  July,  1937. 
2  Muhammad  b,  Muhammad  b.  YusOf,  died  344.  Account  of  him  in  Sam'ani,  p.  373 a 

3.  Famous  ascetic,  Dulaf  b.  Jah<Jar,  died  334.  Account  of  him  in  Ibn  Khalhkan,  I,  51  r. 

4.  I  e.  Sufism. 

5.  The  lexica  render  the  word  m  the  text 41  leafless  palm- branches.”  Palm-leaves  would  seem  to  be  a 
more  probable  writing  material. 
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from  me  except  the  Qur'an.  Only  when  Traditions  multiplied,  and  he 
saw  people's  inaccuracy,  he  gave  permission  for  them  to  be  written  down. 
It  is  recorded  that  Abu  Huraxrah  complained  to  the  Prophet  of  the  week- 
ness  of  his  memory,  when  the  Prophet  bade  him  spread  out  his  cloak. 
He  did  so ;  the  Prophet  proceeded  to  talk  to  him,  and  then  bade  him 
gather  the  cloak  to  his  body.  "  Thereafter/'  said  Abu  Hurairah,  “  I  for¬ 
got  nothing  that  the  Prophet  said  to  me/'  There  is  also  a  tradition  that 
the  Prophet  said  :  Get  your  right  hand  to  help  your  memory — meaning 
by  writing.  Further,  ‘Abdullah  b.'Amr  reported  that  the  Prophet  said : 
Fetter  knowledge. — I  (said  ‘Abdullah)  asked  what  fettering  it  meant.  He 
replied  :  Writing  it  down.  Raff  b.  Khudaij1  also  reported  :  We  said ; 
O  Apostle  of  God,  we  hear  things  from  thee,  may  we  write  them  down. 
Write  (he  replied),  there  is  no  objection. 

We  know,  too,  I  would  observe,  that  the  Companions  registered  the 
Prophet's  utterances,  movements,  and  actions,  and  that  the  Code  was 
compiled  from  various  person's  records.  The  Prophet  also  said  :  Com¬ 
municate  what  I  say,  and  may  God  illuminate  anyone  who,  having  heard  a 
saying  of  mine,  memorizes  it  and  reports  it  as  he  heard  it.  Now  re¬ 
porting  a  saying  it  is  heard  can  scarcely  be  effected  without  writing,  since 
the  memory  is  deceptive.  When  Ahmad  b.  Hanbal  produced  a  traditionr 
he  was  asked  to  recite  it  to  his  audience ;  but  he  would  say,  Nay  rather, 
from  the  book. — 4 All  b.  al-Madini2  said  :  I  was  commanded  by  my  master 
Ahmad  b.  Hanbal  to  communicate  no  tradition  except  from  a  book. 

When  the  Companions  had  reported  the  Sunnah,  and  the  Epigoni 
received  it  from  them,  and  the  Traditionalists  went  on  their  travels,  travers¬ 
ing  East  and  West  to  procure  a  sentence  from  here  and  a  sentence  from 
there,  ascertaining  what  was  genuine  and  what  was  fictitious,  labelling 
some  transmitters  as  trustworthy  and  others3  as  untrustworthy,  revising 
the  Sunnahs  and  compiling  them,  if  the  result  were  obliterated,  all  their 
labour  would  be  wasted,  neither  would  the  rule  of  God  be  known  when  a 
case  arose.  The  Code  prescribes  no  such  practice ;  3  had  any  other  before 
us  a  chain  of  transmitters  going  back  to  the  peopl’s  Prophet  ?  This  is  a 
privilege  of  this  community. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  Imam  Ahmad  b.  Hanbal,  who  had  traversed 
East  and  West  in  search  of  tradition,  once  asked  his  son  what  he  had 
written  down  from  a  certain  traditionalist.  His  son  replied  that  on  the 
Feast-day  the  Prophet  used  to  go  out  by  one  route  and  return  by  another. 
“Good  gracious,"  exclaimed  Ahmad,  "  a  Sunnah  of  the  Prophet  which  had 
never  reached  me !" — Such  then  was  the  language  of  a  man  who  had  collect¬ 
ed  so  much  ;  what  must  be  the  case  of  one  who  wrote  nothing  down,  or 

1 .  Companion,  whose  death-date  is  variously  given  as  59,  73,  and  74. 

2.  *A1I  b.  ‘Abdallah  b  jfa'fer  b  Najih  al-Madini,  died  234.  Notice  of  him  in  Tabaqdt  al-Hanabitah, 
p.  1 68  where  this  is  recorded. 

3.  Tentative  rendering ;  the  text  may  be  corrupt. 
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washed  out  anything  he  did  write  ?  Teli  me,  pray,  if  writings  are  washed 
out  or  buried,  on  what  will  reliance  be  placed  when  judgments  have  to  be 
given  and  emergencies  arise  ?  On  so-and-so  the  Ascetic  or  so-and-so 
the  Sufi,  or  whatever  may  occur  to  them  ?  We  ask  God’s  protection  from 
error  after  guidance. 

I  would  further  observe  :  The  content  of  the  writings  which  they  bury 
must  be  either  true  or  false,  or  truth  mingled  with  falsehood.  If  the  content 
be  false,  they  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  burying  them.  If  truth  is  indis- 
tinguishably  mingled  with  falsehood,  destruction  of  such  writings  is 
excusable;  for  people  have  written  down  matter  dictated  by  the  trust¬ 
worthy  and  the  mendacious  ;  the  matter  getting  mixed,  lhe>-  have  buried 
what  they  have  written.  This  is  how  we  are  to  interpret  the  story  of 
Sufyan  ath-Thaurl  burying  his  books.  If,  however,  the  content  be  true  and 
the  Code,  their  destruction  cannot  on  any  ground  be  lawful,  seeing  that 
they  register  knowledge  and  are  property.  So  one  who  proposes  to  desttoy 
them  should  be  asked  what  his  object  is.  If  he  replies  that  they  distract 
him  from  his  devotions,  three  rejoinders  may  be  given,  i.  Had  you  under¬ 
standing,  you  would  know  that  being  occupied  with  learning  is  the  sincer- 
est  of  all  devotions.  2  The  spiritual  awakening  which  you  have  ob¬ 
tained  does  not  last  long  and  I  can  see  that  after  its  loss  you  are  ashamed 
of  what  you  have  done  *  and  you  should  know  that  hearts  cannot  retain 
their  purity  ;  they  are  defiled  and  often  require  purgation,  for  instance, 
by  reading  books.  Yusuf  ibn  Asbat  buried  his  book*  and  afterwards  he 
could  not  refrain  from  saying  Hadith.  Thus  he  mentioned  apostolic  Tra¬ 
ditions  on  recollection  and  made  mistakes.  3  The  third  is  that  we 
appreciate  your  spiritual  awakening  and  accept  that  it  will  last  and  that 
you  are  in  no  more  need  of  these  books  ;  but  why  did  you  not  give  it 
•away  to  those  students  who  have  not  obtained  your  place  in  learning, 
or  to  those  who  wish  to  be  benefited  by  them.  However,  destruction  of 
books  is  not  permissible.  Al-Marwazi  said  that  Ahmad  ibn  Hanbal 
was  asked  about  a  person  who  wished  that  his  books  should  be  buried. 
Ibn  Hanbal  said  that  no  wonder  if  he  buried  his  knowledge.  Al-Marwazi 
also  said  that  Ahmad  ibn  Hanbal  used  co  say  that  ‘I  see  no  reason  in  bury¬ 
ing  the  books.’ 


D.S,  Margoliouth. 


(To  be  continued ) 
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HYDERABAD 

APART  from  the  usual  research  work  done  by  the  professorial 
staff  and  scholars  of  the  Osmania  University  in  its  various  depart¬ 
ments,  the  Nizam  College  (now  affiliated  to  the  State  University), 
the  Nizamiah  College  and  the  Nizamiah  Observatoiy,  we  may  mention 
among  the  cultural  activities  of  Hyderabad,  the  useful  work  carried  out 
by  the  Hyderabad  Academy,  the  Hyderabad  Educational  Conference, 
the  Da'irat  al-Ma'arif  and  the  Idara-e-Adihiyat-e-Urdu. 

(a)  The  Hyderabad  Academy  was  started  in  1939  with  the  object  of 
“  providing  the  scholars  of  Hyderabad  with  a  venue  for  discussing  the 
subjects  of  their  research  in  a  scholarly  but,  as  far  as  possible  non-technic- 
al  manner.”  Their  Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  ofBerar  are 
patrons  of  the  Academy.  Its  formal  inauguration  took  place  on  the  6th 
of  November  1941  by  H,H.  the  Prince  of  Berar,  m  presence  of  distinguish¬ 
ed  gathering  of  scholars  and  government  officials.  The  Academy  publishes 
the  lectures  delivered  by  its  members  at  its  annual  public  meetings,  to 
which  all  educated  persons  are  freely  invited.  Sometimes  scholars  who 
are  not  members  but  are  desirous  of  describing  the  results  of  their  re¬ 
search  are  also  invited  to  read  their  papers  at  the  annual  meetings,  with 
the  regular  members.  In  addition  to  lectures,  papers  written  on  special 
subjects  such  as  literature,  history,  philosophy,  law,  astronomy,  geo¬ 
physics,  and  mathematics  are  also  published  by  the  Academy  in  its  annual 
issues,  under  the  designation  of  Hyderabad  Academy  Studies. 

Up  till  now  eight  volumes  of  these  studies  have  been  issued.  The 
fourth,  fifth  and  seventh  are  in  Urdu,  the  rest  in  English.  In  view  of  the 
warm  appreciation  accorded  to  them  both  in  India  and  abroad  we  give 
here  a  list  of  the  papers  published  and  the  names  of  authors  : 


Studies  No,  /,  1939  ; 

(1)  The  Zodiacal  Light ,  by  Mohd.  A.R.  Khan. 

(2)  Modern  Tendencies  in  Mathematics ,  by  M.  Raziuddin  SiddiqL 
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(3)  Schopenhauer  s  Method  of  Institution,  by  Mir  Valiuddin. 

(4)  Immanuel  Kant  on  the  Problems  of  Beauty  and  Art,  by  Syed 
Wahiduddin. 

(5)  Law  of  Bait-ul-Mdl,  by  ‘Abdul  Qadlr  Siddlqi  and  Sved 
‘Abdul  Latif. 

(6)  Mythology  0/  the  Arabs  before  Islam ,  by  M.  ‘Abdul  Mu* id 
Khan. 

(7)  The  Tatimma-Siwdnil-Hikmah  of  Baihaqi,  by  Sayyid  Kali- 
mullah  Husaini. 

(8)  Character  and  Personality  of  AbuLHasan  Qutub  Shah  by  ‘Abdul 
Majid  Siddlqi. 


Studies  No.  II 1940  : 

(1)  Synopsis  of  Meteor  Observations  at  Hyderabad ,  with  a  record  of 
some  interesting  Statistics  of  Meteorite  Falls  and  Finds  over  the  Earth ,  by 

-  M.A.R.  Khan. 

(2)  The  Zodiacal  Light  (Second  Paper),  Ditto. 

(3)  Place  of  Islam  in  the  History  of  Modem  International  Law,  by 
M.  Hamldullah. 

(4)  The  Problem  of  the  One  and  the  Many  in  Islamic  Mysticism,  by 
Mir  Valiuddin 

(5)  The  Mighty  Continuum,  by  Sir  Amin  Jung. 

(6)  Kant  and  the  Problem  of  Design  and  Purpose  in  Nature,  by 
S.  Wahiduddin. 

(7)  Vedic  Scheme  of  a  Life  of  Perfect  Concord,  by  G.  Dhareshwar* 

(8)  The  Indian  Educational  Policy,  by  Mir  Ahmad  ‘Ali  Khan. 

(9)  Mathematical  Methods  for  the  Unification  of  Physical  Theories,  by 
M.R.  Siddlqi. 


Studies  No.  Ill,  1941  ; 

(1)  The  Conception  of  Self-Determination  in  Islamic  Mysticism,  by 
M.  Valiuddin. 

(2)  An  Analysis  of  Sir  Shah  Mohd .  Sulaimans  Scientific  Work ,  by 
M.R.  Siddlqi. 

(3)  Synopsis  of  Meteor  Observations  at  Begumpet  in  1940,  by  M.  A.R* 
Khan. 

(4)  The  Religious  Attitude  of  Fichte ,  by  S.  Wahlduddln. 

F— 11 
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(5)  The  Indian  Educational  Policy ,  Paper  II,  by  M.  Ahmad  'All 
Khan. 

(6)  The  Heart ,  Soul  and  Spirit  of  Hinduism ,  by  G.  Dhareshwar. 

(7)  The  Aims  and  Methods  of  Modem  Education ,  by  K.M.  Yusuf- 
uddln. 

(8)  Need  for  Better  Co-operation  between  Oriental  Scientists  and 
Arabic  Scholars ,  by  M.A.R.  Khan. 


Studies  No .  IV,  1942  : 

(1)  Scientific  Researches  of  Arab  and  other  Muslim  Scholars  in  the 
Middle  Ages ,  by  M.A.R.  Kharu 

(2)  ' Adam-e-Naskh-e-Qur’an ,  by  ‘Abd’ul-Qadlr  Siddiqi. 

(3)  Hindu  Mat  ki  Ruh ,  by  G.  Dharerhwar. 

(4)  Tadunn-e-Qdnun-e-Isldmi  of  Imam  Abu  Hanifah,  by  M.  Hamid- 
ullah. 

(5)  Evolution  of  the  Universe,  by  M.R.  Siddiqi. 

(6)  System  of  Education  during  the  Qutb  Shdhi  Period ,  by  M.  Ahmad 
'All  Khan. 

(7)  Qur’an  and  the  Moulding  of  Character ,  by  M.  Valiuddln. 

Studies  No.  V,  1943  • 

(1)  Teaching  and  Learning  in  India,  during  the  Islamic  Period,  by 
Manazir  Ahsan  Gllanl. 

(2)  Possibility  of  Life  on  Planets,  by  M.A.R.  Khan. 

(3)  Firoz  Shah  Bahmani,  by  ‘  Abdul  Majid  Siddiqi. 

(4)  Influence  of  the  Economic  System  of  Arabia  of  the  Jahilyah  Period 
on  the  Establishment  of  the  First  Islamic  State ,  by  M.  Hamldullah. 

(5)  Quranic  Conception  of  a  Successful  Life ,  by  M.  Valiuddln. 

(6)  Iqbals’  Theory  of  Time  and  Space,  by  M.R.  Siddiqi. 

(7)  ^  i  ^ jj  j D.D.  Shendarkar, 


Studies  No.  VI,  1944  ; 

(1)  State  and  Education  in  India,  by  M.A.  Ali  Khan. 

(2)  Hegel’s  Philosophy  of  World  Civilization,  by  S.  Wahiduddin. 
‘(3)  Synopsis  of  Meteor  Observations  at  Begumpet  in  1941,  by  M.A.R. 

Khan. 

(4)  Ditto  in  1942  :  Ditto, 
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(s)  Influence  of  Roman  Law  on  Muslim  Law ,  by  M.  Hamldullah. 

(6)  The  Thunderstorms  and  Lightning  Strokes  of  June  17,  1937  at 
Hyderabad,  by  MAR.  Khan. 

(7)  Iqbal's  Conception  of  Time  and  Spacet  by  M.R.  Siddlqi. 


Studies  No.  VII,  1945  : 

(1)  The  Realities  of  Human  Life ,  by  MAR.  Khan. 

(2)  vr/  S  •j1*'  M.  Abdul  Qadir. 

(3)  The  Origin  of  Persian  Poetry  and  its  History ,  by  Qari  S.  Kalim- 
ullah. 

(4)  Iqbal's  Theory  of  Intellect  (J5*)  and  Love,  by  M.  Valiuddin. 

(5)  Post-War  Education  Scheme,  by  K.M.  Yusufuddin. 


-  Studies  No.  VIII ,  1946  : 

(1)  Synopsis  of  Meteor  Observation  in  1943  and  1944  by  M.A  R. 
Khan. 

(2)  The  Conception  of  ( Passing  Away)  in  Islamic  Mysticism r 

by  M.  Valiuddin. 

(3)  Scientific  Education  and  Research,  by  M.R.  Siddiqi. 

(4)  Contribution  of  Modem  Hyderabad  to  Islamic  Studies,  by  M. 
Hamldullah. 

(5)  The  Zodiacal  Light  ( Third  Paper)9  by  MAR.  Khan. 

(b)  The  Hyderabad  Educational  Conference  was  constituted  in  1931 
for  helping  deserving  students  with  scholarships  issued  as  loans  to  be  re¬ 
paid  on  employment.  The  amount  spent  on  scholarships  this  year  is 
nearly  seventeen  hundred  per  mensem.  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  note  that 
scores  of  extremely  well-to-do  persons  in  the  country,  some  holding 
important  administration  posts,  have  at  one  time  been  recipients  of  these 
scholarships.  Recently  the  conference  has  been  receiving  grants  from  local 
industrial  and  tiade  concerns  through  the  kind  offices  of  Government 
for  helping  students  with  text-books  and  other  necessary  articles.  It 
hopes  to  have  soon  a  good  library  and  has  constituted  a  publication 
board  for  issuing  annually  an  educational  journal,  discussing  modern 
trends  in  education  and  post-war  educational  planning  in  various  count¬ 
ries. 

(c)  The  Da  irat  al-Ma  arif  is  an  institution  of  international  reputa¬ 
tion.  It  has  published  important  Arabic  works  from  rare  manuscripts. 
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(d)  The  Idara-e-Adabiyat-e-Urdu  has  published  a  number  of  useful 
works  on  Urdu  literature,  local  and  general  history,  etc. 

Nawab  Ahmad  Nawaz  Jung  (Khan  Bahadur  Ahmad  Alladin)  wbcse 
educational  endowments  are  well  known,  has  recently  returned  from  Haj. 
Drs.  Mir  Valluddln  and  Muhammad  Hamidullah  have  also  gone  to 
Hijaz  with  the  same  object.  The  former  gentleman  was  elected  Amlr-e- 
Haj  by  the  Haj  Committee  in  Bombay,  and  the  latter  was  appointed  Qafila 
Salar  of  the  Haj  Is  of  Hyderabad  this  year.  Both  of  them  are  sure  to  bring 
back  encouraging  news  concerning  the  cultural  activities  of  the  Arab 
world. 

M.A.RX 


DECCAN 


Temple  at  Nandurbar : 

Mr.  P.  K.  Gode,  Curator  of  the  Bhandarkar  Oriental  Institute,  Poona, 
has  very  ably  described  the  history  of  the  Jatasamkara  Temple  at  Nandur¬ 
bar  (last  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  Bombay  University).  He  has  mainly 
based  his  thesis  on  the  discovery  of  verses  of  Hari  Kavi  which  he  found  in 
a  MS  in  the  Bhandarkar  Institute.  He  has  also  mentioned  something 
of  Hari  Kavi  who  was  a  Maharashtra  Brahamana.  Hari  Kavi  describes 
Nandurbar  as  an  abode  of  happiness,  with  contented  people.  This  des¬ 
cription  of  Nandurbar  recorded  about  A.D.  1685  (during  the  reign  of 
Aurangzeb)  appears  to  be  true  to  histoiy.  He  has  also  traced  the  genealogy 
of  Han  s  family  from  his  grandfather  Shanti  (c  A.D.  1575  to  Hari  Kavi 
A.D.  1685).  We  know  it  for  certain  that  Mr.  Gode  has  never  visited 
Nandurbar,  therefore  it  wall  suffice  to  add  here  that  Nandurbar  was  first 
visited  by  Ibn  Battutah  during  the  reign  of  Muhammad  bm  Tughluq 
and  he  stayed  here  for  some  time  and  speaks  of  it  as  being  a  town  of  ortho¬ 
dox  Marathas  (Arabic  text,  Travels,  II,  106,  He  transcribes  it  as  Nazar- 
bat).  After  that  this  has  been  a  very  flourishing  town  during  the  regeme 
of  Gujarat  Sultanate.  And  even  today  Nandurbar  is  full  of  both  Muslim 
and  Hindu  antiquities  of  a  great  historical  value. 


History  of  Divali  Festival : 

The  last  issue  of  the  Annals  of  the  Bhandarkar  Research  Institute, 
Poona,  contains  an  important  contribution  by  Mr.  P.  K.  Gode  on  Studies 
in  the  History  of  Hindu  Festivals — Some  Notes  on  the  History  of  Divali 
Festival  Mr.  Gode  has  really  taken  great  pains  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
celebrations  of  Divali  in  India  from  the  very  beginning  and  according  to 
his  habit,  we  understand  hardly  any  source  would  have  escaped  from  his 
studies.  As  far  as  Muslim  sources  are  concerned  he  has  availed  only  three 
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viz.,  al  Birum  s  Tarikh-i-Hmd,  Divali  is  noted  as  Dibali  and  its  origin  is 
given  as  the  liberation  of  Bali  on  this  day  by  Lakshmi,  wife  of  Vasudeva  * 
Apabhamisa  bv  ‘Abdur-Rahman  of  Multan  mentions  Dipavali  night 
with  illumination  of  mansions  by  ladies  airound,  ladies  applying  the 
collyrium  of  these  lamps  to  their  eyes  and  resemblance  of  Divali  lamps 
to  the  crescent  moon,  Abu’l-Fadl’s  A’m-i-Akbari  mentions  Divali  as 
the  greatest  festival  of  the  Vaisya  caste  and  illumination  of  lamps  as  on 
the  Muslim  festival  Shab-i-Bardt.  It  seems  necessary  to  cite  here  for 
Mr.  Gode's  information  that  when  Sultan  Muzaffar  II  (A.D.  1517)  of 
Gujarat  was  busy  in  his  campaign  at  Mandu  against  Medni  Rai 
to  restore  Sultan  Mahmud  Khaki!  of  Malwa,  he  found  there  the  Hindus 
enjoying  their  festival  of  Holi  even  while  they  were  besieged.  During  the 
reign  of  Bahadur  Shah  of  Gujarat  (A  D.  1537)  the  celebration  of  Holi 
and  Divali  was  regarded  as  the  habit  of  non-Muslims.  (Arabic  History 
of  Gujarat ,  104,  333). 

Architect  of  Jaipur : 

Very  recently  the  admirers  of  Dr.  C.  Kunhan  Raja,  a  great  Sanskrit 
'scholar  of  the  South,  have  paid  him  a  great  tribute  by  presenting  a  com¬ 
memoration  volume,  which  has  been  contributed  by  various  great 
scholars  of  Sanskrit  lore.  Accordingly  Mr.  Gode  has  written  on  Two 
Contemporary 3  Tributes  to  Minister  Vidyadhara,  the  Bengali  Architect  of 
Jaipur  at  the  Court*  of  Sevai  Jatsing  of  Amber  (A.D.  1688-1743).  He  writes: 
"  In  the  current  description  of  the  Jaipur  City  we  are  told  that  this  city 
veas  founded  by  Raja  Sevai  Jaising  of  Amber  in  1728.  No  refrencc  is 
made  in  these  descriptions  to  the  architect  who  was  responsible  for  the 
planning  and  laying  out  of  the  Jaipur  City  as  we  find  it  today.  This 
architect  was  no  other  than  Vidyadhara  to  whom  a  tribute  has  been  paid 
by  his  contemporary  at  the  court  of  Sevai  Jaising  (A.D.  1699-1743)  in  the 
following  verses  "—verses  in  Hindi  are  given  in  full  with  a  translation 
into  English.  These  verses  were  composed  by  one  Girdhari  who  wrote 
this  description  in  A.D.  1739,  i.e.t  when  the  city  was  ten  years  old  and  its 
founder  Sevai  Jaising  and  his  able  architect  Vidyadhara  were  ruling. 
We  have  nothing  to  say  as  to  this  account  of  Girdhari  but  it  seems  neces¬ 
sary  that  we  should  add  here  for  further  information  that  Abu’l-Khayr 
Mlrza  Khayr-Allah,  the  second  son  of  Lutfullah,  son  of  Ahmad  who 
flourished  during  the  reign  of  Muhammad  Shah,  was  known,  for  his 
command  of  mathematics  and  astronomy,  by  the  title  of  Muhandis,  which 
had  been  his  father's  surname.  The  author  Bindra  Ban  Khushgo  has 
mentioned  in  his  compilation  the  Safina -i-Khushgo :  “  Rajadhiraj  Jai 
Singh  Sawai,  landlord  of  Amber  (known  afterwards  as  Jaipur)  has  spent 
about  twenty  millions  in  erecting  observatories  in  consultation  with  Abu'h 
Khayr  Mlrza  Khayr  Allah,  who  was  an  outstanding  authority  on  that 
particular  branch  of  science."  (vide  Bankipore  Library  Catalogue,  No.  25, 
p.  103*). 
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T aha  Husain — Eyeless  Doyen  of  Egyptian  Literature : 

The  Sunday  Edition  of  the  Bombay  Chronicle,  Bombay  (October  6, 
1946)  bears  a  sketch  of  Taha  Husain  under  this  heading  by  Paul  Tabori, 
which  we  regard  a  best  life -sketch  of  this  great  scholar  of  Arabic  literature. 
He  writes  :  “  Taha  Husain  is  a  tall,  slender  man  in  his  mid- fitness,  his 
name  stands  for  modern  Egyptian  literature  as  George  Bernard  Shaw  or 
H.  G.  Wells  would  represent  Britain,  or  Thomas  Mann,  Germany.  His 
books  are  read  all  over  the  Arab  world  ;  some  of  them  have  been  translated 
into  English  and  French.  He  was  one  of  the  first  Egyptians  to  apply 
scientific  methods  of  analysis  to  Arabic  literature,  his  daring  innovations 
in  the  teaching  and  interpretation  of  the  Arabic  classics  involved  him  in  a 
famous  and  vigorous  fight  with  the  Rector  of  the  Azhar,  the  greatest 
Muslim  University  of  the  world.  He  has  been  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  at  Giza  and  defended  its  academic  independence  against  all  attacks 
of  reaction  ;  and,  as  Director  of  Culture  and  acting  Under-Secretary  of 
State  for  Education,  he  was  largely  responsible  for  the  creation  of  the  new 
Faruq  University  at  Alexandria,  of  which  he  became  acting  Rector. 
This  is  a  list  of  achievements  and  rewards  which  would  be  remarkable  in 
any  man — but  in  Taha  Husain's  case  they  border  on  the  miraculous. 
For  he  is  blind,  blind  since  early  childhood  and  had  to  overcome  the 
greatest  handicap  any  scholar  could  face  in  his  life.  He  was  born  the 
.son  of  a  poor  family.  Blindness  cut  him  off  from  his  surroundings  and  his 
companions.  Only  gradually  and  with  difficulty  did  he  become  aware  of  the 
world  around  him.  But  by  means  of  imagination  he  more  than  made  up 
for  the  lack  of  sight.  He  insisted  that  he  should  be  sent  to  school;  and  like 
any  other  boy  he  took  his  share  of  work  and  play  and  success  and  humil¬ 
iation.  He  learned  the  Qur'an  by  heart  prodigiously  early,  only  to  forget 
it  again  at  the  crucial  moment  when  his  father  surprised  him  with  a  test. 
But  in  the  end  his  ambitions  were  realized  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  he 
was  sent  up  to  Cairo  in  an  elder  brother's  charge  to  study  at  Al-Azhar, 
The  years  he  spent  there  and  the  years  of  his  childhood  are  movingly 
<tnd  beautifully  described  in  An  Egyptian  Childhood  and  the  Stream 
of  Days  both  of  which  were  translated  into  English  and  French.  A  re¬ 
presentative  body  of  teachers  chose  him  to  study  at  the  Sorbonne,  The 
years  he  spent  in  France  were  especially  happy  for  him  :  he  absorbed 
Latin  culture  with  avid  thirst  and  here  he  found  the  girl  he  married. 
He  calls  her  ‘  my  seeing  eye,1  ‘  my  walking  cane.'  How  a  blind  Egyptian 
boy  wooed  and  won  his  lovely  lady  makes  one  of  the  most  beautiful  love 
stories  of  our  times — but  it  is  one  Taha  Husain  has  always  refused  to  tell. 
I  met  him  in  a  cool,  darkened  rcom.  He  had  none  of  the  hesitations, 
the  little  uncertainties  of  the  blind  ;  he  bent  his  head  to  exactly  the  right 
distance  for  the  match  which  lit  his  cigarette  ;  when  he  spoke  in  melodious 
perfectly  phrased  French,  he  kept  his  thin,  ascetic  face  with  the  dark 
glasses  shielding  his  eyes  turned  towards  me  though  he  could  only  sense 
where  I  was  sitting.  I  asked  him  about  the  main  trends  of  modern  Egyptian 
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literature.  #  There  are  really  two  main  schools — the  classic  and  the  modern¬ 
istic/  he  explained  in  a  careful,  precise  tone.  *  The  classic  goes  back 
partly  to  the  heyday  of  Muslim  culture  and  partly  finds  its  inspiration  in 
19th  century  French  and  English  literatures.  These  sub-directions  are 
all  clearly  separated  though  sometimes  they  overlap.  The  modernistic 
style  experiments  with  the  use  of  living  idiom  and  thought.  I  must 
confess  that  I  belong  to  the  classical  school,  I  find  it  extremely  interesting. 
One  of  our  eminent  scientists,  for  instance,  has  recently  published  a 
work  on  medicine  which  is  entirely  written  in  this  vulgar,  I  might  say, 
street  corner  language.  The  effect  is  startling  and  very  salutary— for 
it  brings  abstract  ideas  close  to  the  average  man  and  helps  him  to  under¬ 
stand  facts  which  in  the  past  were  wrapped  in  mystical  verbiage/  His 
own  style  is  a  model  of  lucidity  and  charm:  yet  it  is  intensely  indi¬ 
vidual.  It  has  less  colour  than  sound  in  it  ;  but  there  is  no  uncertainty 
about  it.  Sometimes  he  sounds  a  little  repetitions  ;  this  is  due 
to  the  rhythm  of  his  thoughts  which  resemble  the  living,  beating 
rhythm  of  the  Bible  or  the  Qur'an.  He  told  me  how  anxious  Arab  writers 
are  to  keep  in  touch  with  their  colleagues  in  the  West.  4 1  have  just  accept¬ 
ed  the  chairmanship  of  a  new  publishing  house/  he  told  me,  ‘  whose 
main  task  it  will  be  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  our  younger  writers  and 
at  the  same  time  publish  translations  of  British,  American,  Canadian, 
Australian  and  European  works  of  these  great  literatures.  We  are  also 
starting  a  magazine  in  which  we  will  regularly  publish  essays  and  short 
stories  of  foreign  authois  ;  and  it  is  our  plan  to  have  the  articles  dealing 
with  Arab  life  and  letters  translated  into  English  and  French  regularly, 
so  that  the  West  should  have  an  idea  of  the  spirit  of  the  literary  move¬ 
ments  in  our  part  of  the  world.’  I  asked  him  about  his  own  forthcoming 
books.  Taha  Husain  is  not  only  a  novelist,  historian  and  essayist 
of  great  power  ;  he  is  also  a  forceful  political  writer.  He  was  the 
only  man  who  dared  to  criticize  some  phases  of  Zagloul  Pasha's  political 
career.  They  were  friends  ;  yet  the  blind  author  did  not  shrink  from 
speaking  out  when  all  the  country  was  behind  Zagloul.  The  controversy 
died  long  ago  ;  but  the  memory  of  his  courage  remained.  ‘  I  have  finished 
two  books/  he  told  me,  ‘  One  is  about  social  justice — I  would  like  to 
explain  to  my  countrymen  its  exact  meaning  and  its  imputations  ;  its 
application  to  our  own  particular  problems.  The  other  is  a  series  of 
stories  set  in  times  of  the  Khalif  Husain  when  Islamic  democracy  began 
to  decline  and  the  first  autocrat  arose  in  our  history.  Both  should  be  out 
within  a  few  months/ 

4 *  From  his  quiet  study  the  blind  man  who  was  bom  in  a  peasant's  hut 
guides  modern  Egyptian  literature  in  which  he  is  the  most  powerful  figure * 
the  dominant  influence  *' 

Illustration  from  the  Hamza  Nama  : 

The  latest  issue  of  the  Baroda  State  Museum  Bulletin  (II,  pt.  I)  bears. 
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an  article  on  An  Illustration  of  the  Hamza  Ndma,  the  Earliest  Mughal 
Manuscript  by  H.  Goetz,  the  curator  of  the  Museum,  which  he  has  traced 
from  the  same  museum.  Dr.  Goetz  according  to  his  habit  has  tried 
to  trace  the  origin  of  the  compilation  of  the  Hamza  Nama  which  we  regard 
a  bit  out  of  tune  because  it  takes  away  the  reader  to  another  track  instead 
of  following  the  description  of  the  painting  reproduced  therein,  which  is 
also  not  according  to  the  text  found  within  this  miniature.  Here  we 
should  add  that  the  illustrations  of  the  Dastan-i-Amir  Hamza  were  not 
only  made  under  the  supervision  of  Mir  Sayyid  'All  Tabrezi  as  Dr.  Goetz 
has  pointed  out  but  Khwaja  ‘Abdu  s-Samad  Shlrln  Qalam  was  also 
responsible  for  the  illustrations  and  the  calligraphy  of  the  text  of  the 
stories.  They  both  had  entered  Humayun’s  service  in  1549  while  he  was 
at  Kabul  and  returning  to  India.  Dr.  Goetz  has  appended  a  useful  biblio¬ 
graphy  at  the  end  of  his  article.  There  is  one  publication  by  Stanely 
Clark  under  the  name  of  Indian  Drawings  :  Twelve  Mughal  Paintings 
of  the  school  of  Humayun  illustrating  the  Romance  of  Amir  Hamza, 
London,  1921.  It  was  necessary  for  Dr.  Goetz  to  see  this  at  least  very 
carefully  which  must  have  given  him  the  information  that  the  calligraphy 
of  these  specimens  of  the  illustrations  of  the  Hamza  Ndma  lying  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  was  executed  by  Khwaja  ‘Abdu's-Samad 
Shlrln  Qalam,  which  was  deciphered  by  the  late  Prof.  Hafiz  Mahmud 
Khan  Shairanl.  Dd$tdn-i-Amir  Hamza's  text  has  already  been  published 
in  several  volumes  toth  in  Iran  (in  Persian)  and  in  India  (in  Urdu)  and 
these  stories  are  well  known.  No  doubt  it  is  still  a  problem,  as  to  when 
actually  these  stories  either  under  the  title  of  Dastdn-i-Amir  Hamza  or 
Qissa-i-Amn  Hamza  or  Hamza  Ndma  were  composed.  Its  one  manus¬ 
cript  is  lying  in  the  Tonk  State  library  about  which  the  late  Prof.  Shairanl 
after  studying  it,  being  a  resident  of  Tonk  State,  used  to  say  that  this 
compilation  was  the  product  of  the  Tughluq  period.  Its  beginning  runs 
thus  ; 


’ljL>  da-*  O jJi  J|  l 

I  l>*l  ****  <s\  crM I  I-**  f  jjJ I  J*l  J&l  ^  *  J 

0**Li  a  1  l3 5 0  b**  L  ^ l — <Xs- 

“ . ff*-  Jfif'j  j 


It  is  reliably  brought  to  our  notice  that  Prof.  Na‘Imu’d-Din  of  the 
Robertson  College,  Jubalpore  has  undertaken  the  critical  study  of  the 
Ddstan-i-Amn  Hamza .  Tdrikh-i-Firdz  Shahi  (Barni,  468)  may  be  helpful 
in  this  respect. 
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History  of  Kangra  Paintings  : 


Dr.  Goetz  writes  in  his  bulletin  (II,  pt  I)  : "  The  rise  of  the  Kangra 
School  of  Rajput  painting,  for  instance,  is  the  result  of  the  collapse  of 
Mughal  rule  in  the  Panjab,  between  1738  and  1762,  Though  already 
towards  the  end  of  Aurangzeb’s  reign  most  of  the  Panjafc  hill  States  had 

become  practically  independent . Finally  the  immigration  of 

skilled  refugees  from  the  plains  brought  a  lot  of  new  inspiration  reviving 
an  artistic  tradition,  which  since  the  decay  of  Nurpur  and  Basohli,  the 
leading  States  under  the  Mughal  rale,  had  quickly  degenerated.’ *  Dr. 
Goetz  very  carefully  divides  the  history  of  Kangra  painting  into  six  sub¬ 
heads,  viz  1 — (1)  The  preparatory  stage  of  theGuler  School  It  was  found¬ 
ed  by  Govardhan  Chand  (1730-60),  the  peaceful  ruler  who  gave 
asylum  to  Mughal  artists  who  had  fled  from  the  invasion  of  Nadir  Shah. 
In  his  buildings  at  Bathu  and  Jawali  and  in  the  paintings  of  his  court 
first  Mughal  elements  were  introduced,  and  even  superseded  the  earlier 
*  Basohli  '  tradition.  After  1758  the  Guler  School  was  more  and  more 
,  absorbed  by  Kangra.  (2)  The  Mughal-Pahan  School,  ca  1750-1760: 
The  repeated  invasion  of  Ahmad  Shah  Durrani  and  the  collapse  of  Mughal 
rule  in  the  Panjab  brought  another  we  of  refugee  artists  whose  building 
and  painting  activities  can  be  traced  at  Kangra  (Ndaun),  Mandi,  Chamba, 
Basohli  and  BhanJralta  (Rarrmagar).  (3)  The  early  Kangra  School, 
ca.  1760-1775  :  With  the  growing  self-assertion  of  the  Rajput  States, 
especially  after  the  death  of  Adina  Beg,  the  adopted  Mughal  style  was 
increasingly  reinterpreted  in  a  Rajput  spirit  (musical,  flat  design  and 
romantic  themes).  The  new  style  was  evolved  especially  at  the  court  of 
Ghamand  Chand  Katoch  (1751-1774)  whom  Ahmad  Shah  had  invested 
with  the  governorship  over  the  Kangra  hills,  and  who  slowly  emerged  as 
the  leading  power.  (4)  The  zenith  of  Kangra  art,  ca.  1775-1804,  when 
Sansar  Chand  II  Katoch  (1775-1823)  dominated  all  the  hills  between  the 
Sutlej  and  Ravi  (5)  The  break-up  of  the  Kangra  School,  1804-  ca.  1830- 
40  :  The  defeat  of  Sansar  Chand,  the  five  years*  siege  of  Kangra  fort 
(1804-1809)  and  the  devastation  of  the  Katoch  Raj  by  the  Gurkhas  and 
their  Rajput  confederates  dispersed  the  artists  of  the  original  Kangra 
School.  Sansar  Chand,  finally  a  vassal  of  Ranjit  Singh  of  Lahore  (1809), 
like  all  the  hill  Rajas,  could  revive  it  only  on  a  very  small  scale,  his  revenues 
having  declined  from  35  millions  rupees  to  70,000.  But  most  of  the 
artists  had  found  a  refuge  in  the  other  Rajput  States,  Chamba,  Mandi, 
Suket,  Bilaspur,  even  Garhwai  where  the  tradition  was  continued  until 
the  growing  oppression  of  the  Sikhs  after  the  death  of  Ranjit  Singh  1839 
further  undermined  the  remaining  economic  foundations  of  artistic  life. 
Under  these  rulers  the  old  Sansar  Chand  (1812-1823),  Gharhat  Singh  of 
Chamba  (1808-1844),  Isvar  Sen  of  Mandi  (1788-1826),  and  Sudarshan 
Shah  of  Garhwai  (1815-1859),  the  vitality,  chivalrous  joy  and  mystic 
rapture  of  the  high  Kangra  style  were  more  and  more  superseded  by  a 
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heavy  and  ornate  weariness,  or  fashionable  recklessness.  (6)  The  disin¬ 
tegration  of  the  ‘  Kangra  *  School,  cd.  1830/ 40- 1900  :  Now  the  style 
degenerated  into  a  lifeless  mannerism,  temporarily  regalvanised^  by  new 
European  influence,  but  finally  reduced  to  a  primitive  folk  art.”  In  this 
respect  Dr.  Herman  Goetz  has  concluded  that  Mandi  played  an  important 
role  and  he  has  reproduced  a  rare  specimen  of  the  portrait  of  Raja  Isvar 
Sen  of  Mandi  (A.D.  1788-1826),  which  is  really  a  very  fine  specimen  of 
the  painting  of*  this  period. 


M.A.C. 
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Third  Meeting  of  the  Central  Board  of  Archceology  : 

The  third  Meeting  of  the  Central  Advisory  Board  of  Archaeology 
was  held  in  the  Chamber  of  the  Council  of  State,  New  Delhi,  on  Septem  • 
ber  10,  1946.  There  was  a  distinguished  gathering  present  and  apart 
from  the  representatives  of  the  Department  itself,  the  Government  of 
India,  the  Inter-University  Board,  learned  All-India  Societies  taking  an 
interest  in  history  and  archaeology,  the  Indian  Legislative  Assembly, 
the  Council  of  State,  the  Political  Department  and  the  Department  of 
Education,  Government  of  India  were  all  represented.  'What  was  parti¬ 
cularly  noticeable  was  that,  except  for  the  Muslim  members  of  the 
Archaeological  Department,  none  too  many,  there  were  only  two  Muslim 
members  of  the  Board  present,  namely,  Mr.  Sultan  Muhiyuddin,  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  Mysore  University,  and  Mr,  H.K.  Sherwani,  ex-Princi- 
pal  of  the  Nizam  College,  In  the  absence  of  Hon.  Sir  Shafa  at  Ahmad 
Khan,  Member  of  the  Interim  Government  in  charge  of  Education  ,  Mr. 
Syama  Prasad  Mookerjee  of  Calcutta  took  the  Chair. 

The  Director-General  of  Archaeology,  Dr.  E.  Mortimer-Wheeler, 
read  a  very  interesting  report  in  which,  among  other  things,  he  mentioned 
the  conservation  work  executed  in  the  Dargah  of  Hadrat  Shaikh  Salim 
Chishti  at  FatihpurSikri,  where  1862  bags  of  cement  have  been  pumped 
into  the  structure  and  steel  tie- rods  have  been  inserted.  Moreover  the 
underground  tanks  and  water- channels  which  had  been  blocked  for  ages 
have  been  cleared.  The  cost  of  the  completed  work  would  be  about  a  lakh 
of  rupees.  The  Director-General  further  mentioned  the  restoration  of 
the  Mughal  Tdgah  at  Agra  at  the  cost  of  about  15,000  rupees  and  minor 
repairs  done  to  Tughlaqabad  and  Sher  Shah's  Gateway  in  the  Delhi 
Circle.  He  promised  the  completion  of  the  work  at  Ibrahim  Rauda  at 
Bijapur,  while  he  showed  his  anxiety  regarding  what  he  called  the  greatest 
problem  at  Bijapur,  i.e.,  the  problem  of  replastering  the  Gol  Gumbad, 
the  second  largest  dome  in  the  whole  world. 

Apart  from  these  works  on  Medieval  monuments  the  Department 
had  been  doing  extensive  conservation  and  excavation  work  on  many 
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more  Hindu  sites  such  as  Mahabalipuram,  Tanjore,  Cannanore,  Aiholi, 
and  elsewhere  apart  from  valuable  work  at  Harappa  and  Bassein. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  the  report  was  its  candidness,  and  he 
definitely  and  categorically  avowed  that  many  important  ancient  buildings 
nominally  "  preserved  ”  by  the  Department  were  in  a  condition  44  ranging 
from  bad  to  deplorable /*  that  very  few  sites  controlled  by  the  survey 
were  supplied  with  departmental  placards  or  literature  for  sale,  and  that 
the  average  condition  of  the  wall*  paintings  throughout  India  was  “  exceed¬ 
ingly  unworthy/' 

There  was  a  long  and  interesting  discussion  on  the  Report.  Dr.  R.C. 
Mozumdar  raised  the  point  of  the  succession  of  the  present  D-G  and 
insisted  that  when  time  came  for  the  retirement  of  the  present  Director 
it  should  not  be  necessary  to  import  an  outsider.  Moreover  he  stressed 
the  need  for  the  recruitment  of  new  efficient  hands,  and  Dr.  Wheeler 
should  see  that  merely  raw  demobilised  arm>  officers  who  knew  nothing 
about  any  aspect  of  archaeology  should  not  find  their  way  into  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  He  also  proposed  that  facilities  should  be  given  to  the  present 
senior  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Department  for  refresher  courses  and 
training  abroad. 

Mr.  H.K.  Sherwani  spoke  next  and  said  that  the  Director-General's 
report  was  most  praiseworthy  in  that  he  did  not  try  to  hide  the  weaknesses 
of  his  Department  and  he  was  really  reaping  the  heritage  left  to  him  by 
some  of  his  predecessors.  The  speaker  congratulated  him  for  his  frank¬ 
ness  and  hoped  that  this  would  lead  the  further  betterment  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  He  drew  the  attention  of  the  Director-General  to  numerous  very 
important  monuments  which  had  not  yet  been  14  preserved  ”  to  his 
knowledge,  such  as  the  tomb  of  the  founder  of  the  Sultanate  of  Delhi, 
Qutb-u'd-Din  Aibak,  which  was  situated  in  the  verandah  of  a  private 
building  at  Lahore,  and  the  Supurdgah  of  Babar  at  Agra  which  was  being 
used  as  a  granary  sometime  ago.  Certain  important  monuments  which 
were  supposed  to  have  been  ‘'conserved"  were  surrounded  by  acacia 
trees  and  other  shrubs,  and  on  the  roofs  of  which  grass  was  growing, 
leading  to  the  fast  decay  of  the  monuments  ;  he  cited  the  case  of  ‘Abd’un- 
Nabi  kl  Masjid  which  is  situated  midway  between  New  Delhi  and  Old 
Delhi.  There  were  many  more  monuments  like  this.  He  referred  to  the 
Director-General's  remark^  about  mural  paintings,  and  particularly  cited 
the  case  of  the  frescoes  at  Asar  Mahal  at  Bijaput  and  at  KomatgL  Finally 
he  took  an  objection  to  the  name  of  the  newly  started  magazine  of  the 
Department,  Ancient  India ,  which  was  a  misnomer  as  the  Department 
dealt  with  both  the  ancient  and  the  medieval  periods  of  Indian  history. 
He  confessed  that  the  word  "  ancient  "  had  been  used  for  everything  of 
the  pre-Mutiny  period  m  the  Ancient  Monuments  Preservation  Act,  but 
this  ran  counter  to  all  connotations  of  the  term  and  was  obviously  in¬ 
correct.  He  suggested  that  the  magazine  should  be  renamed  Indian 
Archaeology  or  some  other  suitable  name. 
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Professor  Siddhanta  insisted  that  there  should  be  no  further  importa¬ 
tion  of  foreigners  in  the  Department,  Mr.  Karkarker  cf  Poona  pointed 
out  certain  sites  in  the  Southern  Maratha  country  where  work  might  be 
commenced  with  advantage.  Mr.  Justice  Edgeley  proposed  that  an 
archaeological  mission  should  be  sent  to  Balkh  with  the  permission  or 
the  Afghan  Government  and  offered  the  co-operation  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal.  Dr.  Tarachand  was  the  last  to  speak  on  the  Report. 
The  Director-General  replied  to  the  discussion  in  suitable  words  and 
thanked  the  members  for  taking  such  a  keen  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
Department,  and  promised  to  abide  by  the  spirit  of  the  discussion. 

Dr.  Sir  S.  Radhakrishnan  proposed  and  Dr.  Wheeler  seconded  that 
the  following  members  of  the  Board  be  elected  members  of  the  newly 
formed  Standing  Committee  : 

Mr.  Justice  Edgelev  (Calcutta), 

Dr.  S.N.  Sen  (Delhi), 

Professor  Siddhanta  (Lucknow'), 

Mr.  H.K.  Sherwani  (Hyderabad), 

Dr.  R.C.  Mozumdar  (Calcutta), 

Dr.  Tarachand  (Allahabad). 

The  proposal  was  carried  unanimously. 

When  the  memorandum  containing  a  list  of  the  publication  of  the 
Department  was  placed  before  the  Board,  Mr.  Sherwani  moved  that  the 
name  of  the  Journal,  Ancient  India  should  be  changed  to  Indian  Archaeo¬ 
logy  or  some  other  suitable  name.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  new 
Executive  Committee.  In  the  same  way  the  full  scheme  of  the  Indian 
National  Museum  along  with  the  report  of  the  Gwyer  Committee  was 
referred  to  the  Standing  Committee  for  report,  although  the  Board  decid¬ 
ed  that  the  initial  part  of  the  work  should  be  commenced  without  delay. 

The  following  two  propositions  were  then  formally  moved  by  Mr. 
Sherwani : 

(1)  That  the  Director-General  of  Archaeology  be  requested  to 
publish  a  list  of  monuments  preserved  in  each  Circle. 

(2)  That  in  order  to  facilitate  identification  by  interested  sight¬ 
seers  the  Department  of  Archaeology  be  requested  to  affix  an  indicator 
to  every  monument  preserved  describing  its  name  and  its  artistic  or 
historical  importance,  such  as  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  the  more 
important  of  our  monuments. 

Both  these  propositions  were  accepted  by  Dr.  Wheeler  who  said  that 
steps  had  already  been  taken  to  implement  the  principles  underlying 
the  proposals. 

At  this  stage  Mr.  R.C.  Morris  made  certain  proposals  with  regard 
to  cairns  and  other  ancient  monuments  in  Coimbator  and  Madura  Dis¬ 
tricts  and  archaeological  survey  from  the  air,  which  were  accepted. 
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It  was  decided  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board  be  held  at  Poona  in 
the  middle  of  January,  1947.  The  meeting  came  to  an  end  at  2  p.m. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Director-General  was  at  home  to  the  members 
of  the  Board  at  the  Central  Asian  Antiquities  Museum  where  they  were 
shown  photographs  of  the  new  excavations  at  Harappa  as  well  as  the 
wonderful  frescoes  from  Chinese  Turkistan  which  had  been  bodily 
brought  down  from  Central  Asia  some  time  ago  and  formed  the  most 
important  part  of  the  Museum. 

H.K.S. 


The  recent  disturbances  which  resulted  in  the  imposition  of  curfew 
by  the  authorities  made  it  difficult  for  cultural  societies  to  function, 
because  the  evenings,  which  were  usually  allotted  to  meetings,  had  to  be 
spent  at  home.  However,  cultural  activities,  in  spite  of  these  difficulties 
languished  but  did  not  die. 


'Inter- Asian  Conference  : 

The  Indian  Council  of  World  Affairs  is  making  brisk  preparations 
for  holding  a  pan-Asiatic  Conference  for  the  discussion  of  problems  of 
common  interest.  Some  countries  have  accepted  the  invitations  to  send 
delegates,  and  it  is  intended  to  hold  the  conference  in  March  1947. 


Conference  of  Muslim  Countries  : 

Mr.  M.A.  Jinnah  is  trying  to  hold  a  conference  of  Muslim  countries 
at  Delhi  to  discuss  the  difficulties  which  confront  the  Muslim  countries. 
These  conferences  will  result  in  establishing  cultural  contacts  with 
Eastern  countries. 


Indo-Iranian  Cultural  Society : 

A  society  was  formed  at  Delhi  to  establish  cultural  relations  with 
Iran  ;  but  because  it  depended  on  the  help  of  the  Government  of  India, 
the  complexion  of  which  has  been  changing  so  often  and  so  rapidly,  it  has 
not  yet  started  work.  It  is  very  much  hoped  that  the  new  government  will 
not  permit  it  to  die.  As  a  gesture  of  good-will  between  India  and  Iran, 
a  number  of  Iranian  students  were  invited  to  India  The  first  batch  are 
about  to  finish  their  studies.  The  interests  which  India  has  aroused  in 
Iran  can  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  even  students  not  sponsored  by  the 
government  are  coming  to  India.  One  such  student  is  Mr.  G.  Ferhad 
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Moezzi  (Farhad  Mu'izI)  who  is  a  research  student  at  the  University  of 
Delhi  writing  a  thesis  on  A  Comparative  Study  of  Ancient  Persian  and 
Sanskrit  Philology . 


Indian  Students  for  Iran  : 

Some  time  ago  the  Iranian  Government  invited  the  Government  of 
India  to  send  Indian  students  to  Teheran  for  higher  studies  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  Iranian  government  will  bear  all  their  expenses  and  the 
Indian  government  is,  I  believe,  about  to  select  suitable  candidates. 


Jami'ah  Milliyah  Jubilee  : 

The  Jami'ah  Milliyah  Islamiah  ceieberated  its  Jubilee  in  November. 
In  spite  of  the  recent  disturbances  in  Delhi  and  the  massacre  at  Garh 
Mukteshwar  which  is  so  near  Delhi,  the  function  was  very  successful. 
Apart  from  the  main  function  which  was  presided  over  by  H.H.  the 
Nawab  of  Bhopal  and  attended  by  Mr.  M.A.  Jinnah,  M.  Abu'l  Kalam 
Azad,  members  of  the  Central  Government,  politicians,  delegates  of 
universities  and  learned  societies  and  many  others,  a  number  of  subsidiary 
functions  were  organised.  One  interesting  feature  was  the  exhibition 
which  in  addition  to  the  handiwork  of  the  students  contained  manuscripts 
and  Indo-Muslim  paintings  of  the  Mughal  school.  Another  attraction 
was  the  Musha'irah.  The  Jami'ah  collected  about  ten  lakhs  of  rupees  and 
now  intends  to  start  various  new  departments,  including  a  research 
bureau.  If  this  materializes,  the  Jami'ah,  which  has  hitherto  mostly  con¬ 
centrated  on  elementary  and  secondary  education,  may  now  begin  to 
make  some  contribution  to  higher  learning. 


Anglo-Arabic  College : 

The  only  Muslim  constituent  college  of  the  Delhi  University,  the 
Anglo-Arabic  College  is  one  of  the  oldest  Muslim  educational  institu¬ 
tions.  Professor  H.K.  Sherwani  (formerly  Professor  of  History  and 
Politics  at  the  Osmania  University  has  now  taken  up  its  principalship 
and  it  is  hoped  that  under  his  able  guidance,  the  college  will  make 
great  progress.  The  University  of  Delhi  is  expanding  very  rapidly 
and  unless  the  college  keeps  pace,  this  institution,  already  backward, 
will  remain  far  behind  its  sister  institutions.  The  principal's  effort 
will  be  seriously  hampered  if  financial  difficulties  which  baulk  the  manage¬ 
ment  at  every  step  continue  any  longer.  The  Anglo-Arabic  College  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Asaf  Jahi  family  of  Hyderabad 
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and  it  would  be  a  pity  if  the  capital  of  India  does  not  have  a  Muslim 
college  worthy  of  the  great  traditions  of  Delhi.  The  principal  has  put  new 
life  into  students*  activities,  particularly  the  Arabic  and  Persian  societies 
where  all  members  must  speak  Arabic  and  Persian  respectively,  in  which 
languages  the  entire  proceedings  are  conducted. 


A  Private  Collection  of  Manuscripts  : 

Khan  Bahadur  Maulawi  Zafar  Hasan,  formerly  of  the  Archaeological 
Survey  of  India,  has  a  good  collection  of  manuscripts  in  Arabic  and  Persian 
as  well  as  of  Farmans ,  Parwdnah,  Tashihahs  and  other  documents  of  times. 
Students  of  history  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  learned  Maulawi  is  soon 
publishing  a  scientific  catalogue  of  his  collection. 


I.H.Q. 


NORTH-EASTERN  INDIA 

His  Majesty  the  King  George  VI  of  England  visited  graciously  the 
Islamic  Cultural  Centre  in  London  in  March  1946.  This  Roval  visit 
was  described  by  an  English  journal  Endeavour  of  London  in  an  article 
entitled  Islam's  Contribution  to  Science ,  which  has  been  reproduced  in  a 
Muslim  daily  of  Calcutta.  The  contributor  of  this  article  is  inspired  with 
the  hope  that  the  above  institution  will  help  the  Muslim  scientific  genius, 
long  dormant,  in  waking  up  with  all  its  former  energy  and  vision.  This 
forecast  of  a  possible  future  has  been  made  from  a  survey  of  the  glorious 
records  of  the  Muslim  scientists  in  the  heyday  of  Islam.  In  reviewing 
some  of  the  important  contributions  of  these  scientists,  he  sa^s  that  al- 
BattanI,  for  instance,  who  died  in  929  A.D.  accurately  determined  the 
inclination  of  the  ecliptic,  the  length  of  the  tropical  year,  and  the  mean 
motion  of  the  sun  ;  he  proved  the  possibility  of  annular  eclipses  :  he 
recalculated  the  value  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  and  his  careful 
observations  of  lunar  and  solar  eclipses  were  reliable  enough  to  be  used, 
as  recently  as  1749,  by  the  English  astronomer  Dunthome  in  calculating 
the  secular  acceleration  of  the  mean  motion  of  the  moon.  In  Muslim 
physics  the  leading  figure  was  Ibn  al-Haitham,  known  to  the  West  as 
Al-Hazen  (965-1038/9).  A  man  of  outstanding  genius,  he  opposed  the 
idea,  held  by  most  of  the  ancient  philosophers  including  Euclid  that  the 
eye  transmits  ra\s  to  the  object  of  vision,  and  maintained  on  the  contrary 
that  the  cause  of  vision  proceeds  from  the  object  seen.  He  discovered  one 
of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  reflection  of  light,  namely  that  the  angle  of 
incidence  and  the  angle  of  reflection  lie  in  the  same  plane.  He  studied 
Spherical  and  porabolic  mirrors,  and  one  of  the  problems  connected  with 
them  that  he  attempted  to  solve  is  still  known  by  his  name .  ‘  Given  the 
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position  of  a  luminous  point  and  of  the  eye,  to  find  the  point  on  a  spheri¬ 
cal,  cylinrical,  or  conical  mirror  at  which  the  reflection  of  a  pencil  of 
rays  takes  place*  Al-Hazen  treated  of  the  rainbow,  the  halo,  treated  of  the 
height  of  the  homogeneous  atmosphere,  and  was  the  first  physicist 
to  describe  the  human  eye  in  detail.  His  study  of  a  **  burning- sphere 
*  exhibits  a  profound  and  accurate  conception  of  the  laws  of  refraction 
of  light  and  the  nature  of  focusing,  magnifying  and  inversion  of  the  image, 
and  of  the  formation  of  bright  rings  and  colours  by  experiments/  In 
the  first  recorded  use  of  the  Camera  otscura,  he  observed  the  semi¬ 
lunar  shape  of  the  image  of  the  sun  during  eclipses.  Again  al-Biruni 
(973-1048?)  is  remembered  for  his  experimental  skill  in  determining 
specific  gravities  by  the  '  Eureka  can  '  method.  The  principle  was  that 
of  Archimedes,  but  al-Blrum  made  his  determinations  with  a  precision 
that  evokes  admiration  :  his  figures  for  the  specific  gravities  of  geld 
(19* P5)»  mercury  (13.74),  copper  (8.83),  iron  (7.74),  tin  (7.15),  and 
lead  (n  ,29)  are  astonishingly  close  to  modern  values*  And  so  al-Khazinl, 
who  lived  a  century  later,  cairied  accuracy  to  even  greater  lengths,  and 
showed  that  both  water  at  the  freezing  point  and  hot  water  were  of  smaller 
density  than  water  at  an  intermediate  temperature.  He  further  observed 
that  the  buoyancy  of  the  air  must  affect  the  value  of  the  weight  of  an 
object  weighed  in  it.  From  such  facts  and  figures,  his  claim  to  have 
constructed  a  balance  accurate  to  0.06  gm,  on  a  load  of  2 .2  kg.  may  well 
be  admitted.  It  is  indeed,  substantiated  by  other  available  evidence, 
from  which  the  sensitiveness  of  a  scientific  balance  of  the  time  might  be 
judged  to  have  reached,  on  occasion,  the  remarkable  limit  of  a  milligram 
or  so.  In  the  field  of  Chemistry,  besides  the  original  contribution  of  Ge- 
ter  (Jabir  ibn  Hayyan)  and  Rhazes  (Abu  Zakariyya  Ar-Razi),  it  seems 
probable  that  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  were  first  prepared  by  Muslim 
chemists,  and  by  the  thirteenth  century  cupellation,  the  4  parting  '  of 
gold  and  silver,  the  extraction  of  silver  by  amalgamation  writh  mercury, 
and  the  quantitative  analysis  of  gold-silver  alloys,  were  all  being  carried 
out  as  routine  operations  at  the  Cairo  mint.  Geography,  Botany,  Zoology, 
Mineralogy  and  Meteorology  were  also  served  by  talented  disciples. 
The  greatest  botanist  of  Islam,  Ibn  al-Baitar  (ob.  1248)  flourished  at 
too  late  a  period  for  his  work  to  exert  any  marked  influence  upon  Euro¬ 
pean  science,  but  his  botanical  treatises  though  based  upon  earlier  writ¬ 
ings  represent  a  very  notable  advance.  The  writer  of  this  discourse  fin¬ 
ishes  with  the  following  thoughtful  and  tangible  remarks,  which  are  worthy 
of  much  consideration*  Muslims  of  those  past  centuries  regarded  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge  as  of  the  highest  importance,  and  *  with  interest  came 
method  :  a  rationalistic  habit  of  mind  and  an  experimental  temper/  The 
rise  and  decline  of  intellectual  activity  and  productivity  remain  inexplic¬ 
able  phenomena :  bat  it  is  permissible  to  believe  that  what  man  has 
done  man  can  do.  A  large  part  of  the  Islamic  world  has  yet  to  acquire 
adequate  educational  facilities,  even  remotely  comparable  with  those  of 
Europe  or  America,  and  until  that  defect  is  remedied  it  must  be  idle  to 
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expect  to  recapture  former  gloiies.  We  do  not  doubt,  however,  that 
Islam  represents  a  vast  but  untapped  reservoir  of  scientific  ability  with 
an  unpredictable  proportion  of  genius  with  which  the  world  can  ill  afford 
to  neglect.  Given  the  opportunity  Islam  may  again  find  a  place  in  the 
van  of  scientific  progress. 

It  was  also  reported  in  the  Calcutta  press  that  the  afore-mentioned 
Islamic  Cultural  Centre  has  been  performing  a  valuable  service  to  Islam 
and  Islamic  relation  with  the  world  at  large.  Each  month  there  has 
been  a  lecture  of  Islamic  interest,  usually  by  a  visiting  Muslim  scholar, 
but  occasionally  by  a  non-Islamic  authority.  Distinguished  speakers 
have  included  Mr.  ‘Abdullah  Yusuf  'All,  Mr.  Naur  (?)  Bahadur,  Prof. 
Denis  Saurat,  Prof.  Gibb,  and  Dr.  Quadir,  a  former  Professor  ot  Law 
at  Al-Azhar  University,  Cairo,  but  at  present  Director  of  the  Centre. 
The  Centre  is  in  constant  contact  with  the  world-known  London  and 
Woking  Mosques,  and  every  Islamic  festival  is  celeberated  at  Regent’s 
Lodge,  a  handsome  red-brick  mansion  on  the  edge  of  Regent’s  Park. 
A  distinguished  Muslim  seldom  visits  Britain  without  being  the  guest 
of  honour  at  a  Regent’s  Lodge  reception.  Recent  reception  guests  at  the 
Centre  include  the  Nawab  Zain  Yarjung  of  Hyderabad,  the  Emir  Feisal 
of  Sa'udI  Arabia  and  King  ‘Abdullah  of  Trans-Jordan.  For  its  fine 
Islamic  Library,  the  Centre  is  chiefly  indebted  to  King  Faruq.  The  Lib¬ 
rary  alone — it  is  unique  in  Britain — is  now  of  very  considerable  moment¬ 
ary  value,  its  culture  value  is  immeasurable.  The  Centre  proposes  to 
establish  a  school  for  over  400  Muslim  children  living  in  East  London. 
They  are  being  educated  in  ordinary  English  schools.  The  new  Islamic 
school  will  be  designed  to  supplement  their  Western  education  by  ac¬ 
quainting  them  with  Muslim  culture  generally  Islamic  history,  art  and 
philosophy.  A  second  project  of  the  Centre  is  a  journal,  which  will  pro¬ 
bably  emerge  early  in  1947. 

It  is  a  matter  of  poignant  grief  to  learn  that  Professor  Mahfuz-ul-Haq, 
Head  of  the  Arabic  and  Persian  Department,  Presidency  College  Calcutta, 
died  in  June  1946.  He  had  not  yet  finished  the  fourth  decade  of  his  age ; 
so  in  his  premature  and  sad  demise,  the  Calcutta  University  has  lost  a 
talented  and  erudite  scholar.  He  was  reputed  for  having  a  facile  pen 
in  Arabic  as  well  as  in  English.  He  began  his  career  by  writing  articles 
in  Ma'arif,  A’zamgarh.  Some  of  which  are:  (1)  Tadhkira  of  Urdu  Poetry 
by  the  French  Orientalist,  Garcin  de  Tassy  (August  1922),  (2)  Zeb-un-Nisa’ 
and  Diwdn-i-Makbfi  (May  1923),  (3M  Glance  on  the  Tadhkira-i-Makhzan- 
ul-Ghara’ib  (June  1924),  (4)  Tadhkira-i-Gulzar-e-A‘zam  and  a  few  Pei  nan 
Tadhkiras  of  Southern  India  (July  1925).  In  the  prime  of  his  youth  he  had 
the  privilege  to  be  an  editor  of  the  Muslim  Review,  which  was.  published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Muslim  Institute,  Calcutta.  This  Journal, 
though,  defunct  is  still  cherished  for  some  of  its  meritorious  literature. 
The  late  Professor’s  own  contributions  in  this  magazine  were :  (1)  Speci¬ 
mens  of  Muslim  Calligraphy  (Oct.  to  Dec.  1927),  (2)  Ddrd  Shikoh  and  the 
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Fine  Arts  of  Pointing  and  Calligraphy  (Jan.  to  March  1928),  (3)  Note  on 
Panjsura  (Oct.  to  Dec.  1928).  In  1929  he  edited  a  manuscript  of  the 
Diwan  of  Prince  Kamran,  the  son  of  Emperor  Babur.  The  sober  manner 
with  which  he  wrote  its  introduction  merited  the  attention  of  high  class 
scholars.  He  developed  a  still  more  refined  taste  when  he  wrote  the 
introduction  on  the  Majma‘-ul~  Bahrain,  the  ill-reputed  works  of  Prince 
Dara  Shikoh.  And  his  fame  travelled  abroad,  when  he  introduced  to 
scholars  of  the  West  the  oldest  illustrated  manuscript  of  the  Ruba'iyat 
of  *  Umar-i-Khayyam  by  writing  an  article  on  it  in  the  Illustrated  London 
News,  of  May  10, 1930.  In  announcing  its  discovery,  Professor  Mahfuz-ul- 
Haq  wrote  :  this  superb  manuscript,  comprising  206  quatrains  by  the 
poet  was  copied  in  A.D.  1505,  only  forty-five  years  after  the  Bodlian 
manuscript  which  is  the  oldest  known  copy  of  ' Umar's  Rubaiyat  The 
manuscript  was  transcribed  by  the  famous  calligraphist,  Sultan  1  Ali  of 
Mashhad  and  illustrated  by  a  colleague  of  the  incomparable  Bihzad,  the 
Raphel  of  the  East.  It  is  very  finely  illuminated  and  tastefully  decorated 
and  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  art  of  manuscript 
production  in  Persia  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  beautiful  miniatures 
which  adorn  the  manuscript  are  among  the  finest  specimens  of  the  pictorial 
art  of  Persia,  which  flourished  under  Tamerlane  and  his  successors. 
Simple  in  design  and  execution,  charming  in  their  colour  scheme,  and 
supremely  decorative  in  character,  the  paintings  have  a  fascination  of 
which  observer  never  wearies.  The  hair-fine  drawing  of  lines,  the  graceful 
expression  of  faces,  and  the  harmonious  blending  of  colours,  leave  an 
everlasting  impression  of  the  great  skill  and  penetrating  vision  of  the 
artist.  The  discovery  of  this  beautiful,  illustrated  and  illuminated  manus¬ 
cript  of  the  Ruba'iyat  of  'Umar-i-Khayyam  proved  conclusively  that  it 
was  the  East  not  the  West  that  prepared  the  first  illustrated  copy  of 
'Umar’s  quatrains.  This  manuscript  which  is  still  preserved  in  Al-Islah 
Library,  Desna  (Patna),  has  also  been  edited  and  published  by  the  late 
professor.  He  was  a  contributor  of  the  Islamic  Culture  also,  the  back 
issues  of  which  have  his  following  literary  products  :  (1)  farm  and  his 
Autographs  (Oct.  1927),  (2)  Discovery  of  a  Portion  of  the  Original  Illustrated 
Manuscript  of  T&rikh-e-Alfi,  written  for  the  Emperor  Akbar  (In  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  Mr .  Ajit  Ghosh ,  Calcutta  (July  1930),  (3)  The  Khan-Khanan  and 
his  Painters,  Illuminators  and  Calligraphists  (Oct.  1931),  (4)  A  Valuable 
Manuscript  of  the  Futuhat  al-Makkiyya  (April  1939).  May  his  soul  rest 
in  peace! 

We  do  not,  of  course,  like  the  agnostic  features  of  QadI  Nadhr-ul- 
IHam's  (Kazi  Nazrul  Islam)  poetry.  But  his  contributions  to  the  Muses 
of  Bengalee  poetry  have  been  acknowledged  and  appreciated  by  all 
sections  of  Bengalee -speaking  people.  So,  for  the  sake  of  information  of 
our  readers,  we  would  mention  here  the  glowing  tributes  which  this  poet 
of  Bengal  has  recently  received  from  some  of  his  admirers.  A  writer 
named  Rashid  Karim  in  an  article  calls  him  the  people's  poet  and  substan- 
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tiates  this  claim  by  the  following  arguments.  "  Freedom  to  Nazrul  Islam 
was  like  the  breath  of  his  life.  He  is  a  genuine  democrat  and  the  fever  of 
revolution  burns  in  his  veins.  His  radicalism  is  both  poetic  and  political 
and  the  blend  of  the  two  often  characterizes  his  poetry.  A  poet  of  the 
people,  his  songs  are  more  often  than  not  direct  transcripts  from  personal 
experience,  which,  aided  by  his  spontaneous  rhythm,  lends  to  his  poetry 
an  intimate  homeliness  which  makes  the  reader  his  willing  captive. 
Rhythm  came  to  him  as  naturally  as  breath  and  there  was  no  *  strenuous  ' 
artistry  about  it."  And  then  a  study  in  contrast  of  Qadi  Nadhr-ul-Islam 
with  Rabindranath  Tagore  is  made  by  the  above  writer  who  observes; 
“  Tagore's  language  is  dulcet  without  being  effiminate,  Nazrul  Islam's 
is  ornate,  not  without  excess.  In  this  and  many  other  respects,  it  is  no 
small  wonder  that  he  could  repel  the  over-powering  influence  of  his 
great  contemporary.  Not  only  in  form  but  m  matter  also,  Nazrul  Islam 
does  not  give  you  the  slightest  impression  that  he  belongs  to  Tagore's 
age,  much  less  to  Tagore's  school.  This  singularity  no  other  contemporary 
could  achieve.  He  is  rather  with  Satyendranath  Dutta,  if  with  anyone 
at  all.  Even  if  he  is  a  member  of  Satyen  Dutta's  circle,  it  must  be  said  to 
his  credit  that  he  far  excelled  his  master.  Nazrul  Islam’s  vitality  Dutta 
never  attained.  The  tremendous  rush  and  passionate  fervour  that  vibrate 
through  the  Qazi's  poetry  was  also  outside  Dutta’s  domain.''  This 
observation  is  followed  by  a  brief  review  on  the  Qadi  Nadhr-ul-Islam's 
poetry.  “  The  special  genious  of  Nazrul  Islam  "  according  to  the  reviewer 
“  lay  in  the  unerring  instinct  with  which  he  seized  upon  the  elemental 
passions  of  the  primitive  toilers  of  the  field,  whom  he  knew  so  intimately. 
Wordsworth  said  that  poetry  comes  from  the  heart  and  goes  to  the  heart. 
If  that  be  so,  then  Nazrul  Islam  is  among  the  greatest  poets  the  world 
has  known.  His  songs  dealing  with  the  peasantry  are  not  only  about  them 
but  are  really  sung  by  them.  Here  he  compares  well  with  his  younger 
contemporary,  Jaseemuddin,  who,  together  with  Nazrul  Islam  shares 
in  the  gift  of  seizing  on  rustic  passions.  It  is  as  a  poet  of  humanity  that 
Nazrul  Islam  is  at  his  happiest.  In  him  the  human  note  is  paramount. 
The  modem  poets  of  Bengal,  who  have  seen  the  village  through  books, 
have  never  succeeded  in  their  attempt  to  be  a  school  of  people's  poets. 
Their  humanism  is  purely  intellectual,  while  Nazrul  Islam's  teems  with 
his  mind,  soul  and  spirit.  The  frailties  of  the  village  folk,  the  green  of 
the  grass,  the  love  of  man  and  woman  in  field,  all  come  to  the  reader 
charioted  by  Nazrul  Islam's  poetry."  Mr.  Rashid  Karim  is  an  admirer 
of  the  political  concept  of  Qadi  Nadhr-ul-Islam's  also,  so  he  writes,  “Nazrul- 
Islam's  radicalism  was  political  also.  The  woes  of  the  have-nots  found 
their  true  expression  in  his  bold  outbursts.  His  patriotic  enthusiasm 
surpassed  all  legal  bounds,  for  which  he  was  imprisoned.  He  rebelled 
against  political  bondage  and  economic  inequity  and  writing  in  his  usual 
fiery  language  stirred  his  despondent  country-men  into  pulsive  activity* 
He  performed  the  metamorphosis  of  apathetic  human  beings  into  politic- 
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ally  conscious  people.  By  hastening  the  struggle  for  political  and  econo¬ 
mic  emancipation,  Nazrul  Islam  did  what  so  many  statesmen  could  not/' 
The  appreciative  study  of  the  greatest  living  poets  of  Bengal  is  concluded 
thus  :  "  There  is  a  section  of  critics  which  denies  Nazrul  Islam  a  place 
in  the  firmament  of  great  poets.  Their  charges  are  numerous  and  not 
always  without  foundation.  Some  of  the  indispensable  qualities  of  a 
great  poet  such  as  sensuous  receptiveness,  transcendental  fervour,  philoso¬ 
phical  introspection,  they  say,  are  not  his.  Symbolism,  suggestiveness, 
and  subtlety  are  also  beyond  Nazrul  Islam’s  comprehension.  His  errors 
of  taste  and  lack  of  self  control  are  perhaps  patent.  Although  Keats  said 
4  Poetry  should  please  by  a  fine  excess,  ’  no  other  poet  more  than  Keats 
himself  took  greater  pains  to  disprove  the  statement.  Excess,  fine  or 
crude,  is  detrimental  to  good  poetry.  Nazrul  Islam's  poetry  suffers  most 
from  excess.  But  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  Nazrul  Islam  never 
pretended  to  be  a  poet  of  poets  or  a  poet  of  the  sophisticated.  Let  the 
cultivated  critic  sneer  at  his  poetry  if  he  will,  Nazrul  Islam  never  wrote 
for  him.  Just  as  Robert  Bums  was  poet  of  the  people  and  of  people  so 
is  our  poet.  Bengalee  literature  does  not  know  a  greater  national  poet." 

Dr.  Ttrat  Husain  Zubairf,  Principal  of  the  Islamia  College,  Calcutta, 
is  working  out  a  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  an  Islamia  University 
in  Bengal.  The  Provincial  Government  is  giving  due  consideration  to 
this  scheme.  The  Secondary  Education  Bill,  which  was  likely  to  ameliorate 
the  educational  condition  of  the  Muslims  of  Bengal,  is  still  in  the  fiery 
furnace  of  the  stiff  and  stout  opposition  of  some  section  of  the  people  of 
the  province.  But  it  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  present  ministry  is 
acting  upon  the  recommendations  of  ‘Abdul  Mo'min's  Committee, 
according  to  which  one  million  of  rupees  is  to  be  spent  annually  on  the 
primary  instruction  of  the  Muslim  children  of  Bengal.  Dr.  ‘Itrat  Husain 
Zubairl  wants  that  the  United  Nations  Educational  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization  should  establish  a  National  Commission  for  India.  The 
task  of  the  National  Commission  should  be  to  serve  as  a  means  of  canal¬ 
ising  the  spiritual  means  of  the  Indian  people.  Dr  I.  H.  Zubairl  says 
that  we  in  India  are  terribly  ignorant  of  the  literary  heritage  of  the  various 
cultural  and  national  groups  of  our  country.  How  many  people  know 
that  there  is  a  flourishing  and  vital  literature  in  Marathi  and  Telugu. 
The  grace  and  delicacy  of  Urdu  poetry  is  a  sealed  book  to  the  people  of 
Eastern  India.  The  achievement  in  drama  and  folk  poetry  of  the  Bengali 
is  unknown  to  the  people  in  the  South.  The  National  Commission  in 
India  can  co-ordinate  not  only  the  educational  and  scientific  activities 
of  our  people  but  it  can  interpret  the  cultural  and  imaginative  heritage 
of  one  group  to  the  other  through  translation,  through  exchange  of  pupils 
and  teachers  on  large  scale.  Dr.  Zubairi  hopes  that  the  above  Commission 
can  become  a  means  of  developing  the  cultural  autonomy  of  the  Hindus,  the 
Muslims  and  national  sub-groups  of  India,  and  the  richness  and  diversity 
of  India's  cultural  heritage  will  thus  be  recognised  by  the  United  Nations. 
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Since  we  last  referred  to  the  Journal  of  the  U.P .  Historical  Society 
a  few  more  articles  on  one  or  other  aspect  of  the  Muslim  rule  in  India 
have  appeared  in  its  subsequent  issues*  They  are ;  (i)  Nasir-ud-Dm 
Khusrau  by  Mr.  Kishori  Saran  Lai,  m.a.  (July  1944).  This  is  a  critical 
study  of  the  life  and  conduct  of  Nasir-ud-Dm  Khusrau,  who  originally 
belonged  to  the  low  caste  of  Barvaria  or  Parvaris  of  Gujarat,  but  rose  to 
the  exalted  position  of  the  Sultan  of  Delhi  by  murdering  Sultan  Qutb-ud* 
Din  Khiljl.  Diya'-ud-Dln  Barni,  the  author  of  Tdrikh-i-Firoz  Shdhi  hurls 
every  sort  of  abuse  upon  Khusrau  Shah  whose  reign,  according  to  him 
ushered  in  a  reign  of  untold  misery  for  the  true  believers.  But  the  above 
writer  defends  Khusrau  Shah  and  argues  that  his  (Khusrau  Shah's)  only 
fault  was  that  he  had  trusted  too  much  a  nobility  and  soldiery  which  were 
accustomed  to  worship  the  rising  sun  and  desert  a  weak  cause.  He  had 
lived  a  life  of  scandal  but  died  the  death  of  a  soldier. 

(2)  Mariam  ki  Kothi  or  Sunehra  Makdn  of  Fathpur  Sikri,  by  Dr. 
S.K.  Banerjee  (July  1940).  This  is  an  architectural  study  of  the  above 
named  building. 

(3)  Shah  Jahans  Monuments  in  Agra ,  by  Dr.  S.K,  Banerjee  (Dec. 
1944).  This  gives  the  archaeological  description  of  the  Agra  Fort  the 
Diwan-I-‘Am,  the  Shahburj,  the  Mina  Bazars,  the  Khas  Mahal,  the 
Angurl  Bagh,  the  Sish  Mahal,  the  Muthamman  Burj,  the  Pachise  Court, 
the  Mina  Naglna  and  the  Motl  Masjids  and  last  Jami‘  Masjid  of  'Agra. 
Dr.  S.  K.  Banerjee  earned  the  distinction  of  being  a  prolific  writer  on  the 
various  subjects  dealing  with  the  Mughal  and  pre-Mughal  period  of  India. 
But  he  very  often  manouvres  dextrously,  though  unnecessarily,  to  usher 
in  between  his  writings  some  disagreeable  remarks  which  leave  unfavour¬ 
able  impression  upon  his  readers  and  cast  at  the  same  time  reflection  on 
his  otherwise  able  and  industrious  researches. 

(4)  The  Sanskrit  Legend  on  the  Bilingual  Tankas  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni , 
by  V.S.  Agarwala  (December  1944).  This  describes  some  newly  dis¬ 
covered  silver  coins  which  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  issued  from  the  Lahore 
mint  bearing  on  the  obverse  the  Kalima  and  the  legend  in  Kufic  script, 
and  on  the  reverse,  a  Sanskrit  translation  of  the  Kalima  and  the  legend 
written  in  Deva-Nagri  character  of  the  10th  century  A.D.  These  coins 
are  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Lucknow. 

The  bi-weekly  Sidq ,  published  from  Lucknow  under  the  able  editor¬ 
ship  of  Maulawi  'Abd-uI-Majid  Daryabadi,is  busy  in  accomplishing  the 
old  mission  of  educating  its  readers  m  high  class  moral  cameos.  Its  out¬ 
standing  feature  is  its  leading  article  written  under  caption  Sachchi 
Bdtain  (Truthful  Discourses)  which,  besides  being  tastefully  couched 
in  lucid  and  charming  style,  is  always  the  most  instructive.  Its  various 
other  notes  have  been  serving  successfully  to  counteract  the  evil  influences 
of  the  non-spiritual  and  materialistic  civilization  of  the  West,  which,  with 
the  fascination  of  its  colourful  and  untrammelled  modernism  has  irresis- 
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tible  temptation  for  the  people  of  India.  It  also  entertains  its  readers  with 
religious  and  sociological  discussions.  The  subjects  which  are  being 
discussed  at  present  in  its  various  issues  are :  (i)  The  Causes  of  the  Present 
Discontents  and  Disturbances  in  India ,  (2)  Zakdt ,  (3)  Zamindan  System  and 
the  Islamic  Laws ,  (4)  Recollection  of  the  Personal  Impressions  and  Experiences 
of  the  late  Hadrat  Mauldna  Ashraf  ‘  Alt  Thdnaun . 

The  learned  editor  of  the  Sidq  has  taken  a  keen  interest  in  an  article 
namely  Islam’ s  Influence  on  Hinduism  by  Lt.-CoL  Khwaja  'Abdur  Rashid. 
We  would  like  to  quote  here  some  extract  from  it.  Islam,  observes  Lt.- 
Col.  Khwaja  'Abdur  Rashid,  has  given  a  vital  impetus  to  the  religions 
it  has  come  into  contact  with.  View  for  a  moment,  the  various  progressive 
movements  and  reforms  that  are  taking  place  in  Hinduism  and  Christian¬ 
ity  since  the  last  one  century.  The  people  of  the  above  two  religions 
are  gradually  detaching  themselves  from  their  old  practices  and  coming 
to  a  right  understanding  of  their  faith  to  which  Islam  has  re-introduced 
them.  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Maha-eshwara  are  all  in  one  Aum  (Om) 
now.  Aum  is  the  one  supreme  creator  for  them  in  whom  all  attributes  of 
the  ultimate  Ego  are  concentrated.  The  nature  of  Christ  has  been 
doubted,  and  the  theory  of  son  has  been  refuted  and  is  disappearing. 
90%  of  the  Christians  of  various  schools  of  thought  that  one  comes  across 
these  days  do  not  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  son  of  God.  Islam  has 
infused  into  the  people  a  spirit  of  right  thinking  and  reintroduced  them  to 
the  true  religion  of  one  God  which  had  died  long  ago.  In  other  words 
religion  is  reborn  in  Islam.  Islam  has  brought  home  to  the  people  the 
lost  teachings  of  the  Upanishad  and  the  original  Holy  Bible.  After 
centuries  of  religious  slumber  the  Qur'an  struck  a  note  of  warning  that 
the  religions  which  were  all  from  God  had  been  adulterated,  and  now 
they  must  revert  to  the  same  old  belief  of  one  God,  without  which  a  peace¬ 
ful  harmony  in  society  is  not  possible.  The  Hindu  Pantheon  is  fast  dis¬ 
appearing  under  the  influence  of  Muslim  Tauhld.  They  have  started 
unearthing  the  real  teachings  on  the  footsteps  of  Islam.  Islam  has  shown 
it  the  way  :  it  has  pointed  out  in  unequivocal  terms  that  that  which  was 
the  truth  is  hidden  from  them.  As  all  religions  are  true  and  from  the 
same  one  God,  but  having  been  malpractised  and  forgotten  they  must 
start  afresh  the  search  for  truth  on  the  line  suggested  by  Islam. 

A  very  interesting  publication,  namely  Mashdhir  Ahl-i-Tlm  fet 
Muhsin  Kitdbain ,  has  been  brought  out  by  Nadwat-ul-Ulema,  Lucknow. 
It  consists  of  a  collection  of  articles  by  almost  all  the  renowned  Urdu 
scholars,  each  of  whom  has  given  a  lively  discourse  on  his  choicest  books, 
which  have  helped  to  mould  his  life,  character  as  well  as  modes  of  writing. 
This  book,  which  is  really  a  valuable  addition  to  Urdu  literature  will  be 
found  entertaining  and  instructive  by  every  class  of  readers. 
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FOREIGN 
Middle  East 

The  whole  of  the  contemporary  Arab  world  is  in  an  intellectual 
ferment.  This  is  closely  linked  up  with  the  revival  of  interest  in  the 
glorious  past  as  well  as  the  burning  national  aspirations  of  the  present. 
The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  these  developments  in  some  of  the 
Middle  Eastern  Arab  lands  (Egypt,  Syria,  Palestine,  Lebanon  and  Iraq) 
in  recent  years,  covering  a  vast  field  from  University  education  to  intel¬ 
lectual,  cultural  and  scientific  activities. 


University  and  Higher  Education  : 

There  exist  seven  Universities  catering  primarily  to  the  Arabs.  Three 
of  these  are  in  Cairo  :  the  Fuad  I  University,  controlled  by  the  Ministry 
"of  Public  Instruction ;  partially  reformed  Al- Azhar  and  the  other  as  yet  un¬ 
developed  American  University.  In  Alexandria,  there  is  the  Faruq  I 
University,  also  established  and  controlled  by  the  Ministry.  Bairut  has 
two  Universities,  the  Jesuit  Universite  de  St.  Joseph,  partially  subsidised 
by  the  French  Government  and  the  non-sectarian,  private  American 
University.  Damascus  has  a  State  University  which  is  as  yet  no  more  than 
a  group  of  professional  schools.  In  Baghdad,  it  is  proposed  to  create  a 
University  out  of  the  existing  professionalschools.  In  Khartum  the  Gordon 
Memorial  College  is  proposed  to  be  raised  to  the  status  of  a  University 
College.  Jerusalem  has  only  an  excellent  Teachers'  Training  Institute, 
the  Government  Arab  College  ;  the  Hebrew  University  has  only  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  Arab  students  and  practically  no  contact  with  Arab  intellectual 
life. 

Of  these  institutions  the  Fuad  I  University  is  the  largest  and  richest 
and  has  men  of  considerable  eminence  especially  in  science,  both  Egyp¬ 
tian  and  European,  among  its  professors.  The  American  University  of 
Bairut  is  perhaps  the  most  effective  teaching  institution.  The  Universite 
de  St.  Joseph  is  notable  for  its  great  Oriental  Seminary. 


Revival  of  Arabic  Language  : 

Recent  years  have  witnessed  a  great  revival  of  Arabic.  Its  vocabulary 
has  been  so  expanded  and  idiom  so  developed  and  enriched  as  to  make  it 
capable  of  expressing  the  most  comprehensive  and  subtle  modem  ideas. 
It  has  led  to  a  new  knowledge  of  and  growing  interest  in  the  rich  classical 
literature.  As  a  result,  the  masterpieces  of  the  past  have  once  more  be- 
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come  familiar  to  the  cultivated  Arab.  There  has  been  a  considerable 
amount  of  activity  in  translation  both  of  purely  literary  and  technical 
writings. 

Among  some  excellent  translations  may  be  pointed  out  'Abdur  Rah¬ 
man  Badawl’s  renderings  of  long  series  of  German  literary  and  philoso¬ 
phical  works  in  Cairo,  and  NajatT  Sidqi's  recently  begun  work  on  Russian 
classics  in  Jaffa. 


History  and  Science  : 

Great  Arab  traditions  of  historiography  are  once  more  coming  to 
life  and  scholars  of  Arab  origin  are  throwing  the  light  of  modern  Western 
critical  method  upon  the  Arab  past.  Among  the  outstanding  writers 
may  easily  be  mentioned  the  Lebanese  Professor  Phillip  K.  Hitti  (working 
at  Princeton  University,  N.  J.,  U.S.A.)  and  the  Egyptian  A.S.  'Atiyah. 
Of  sociological  works,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  is  Pere  Eyrout's- 
book  Le  Fallah — a  study  of  the  Egyptian  peasantry. 


Poetry : 

Arab  poetry  is  once  more  flourishing,  both  through  a  revival  of  classi¬ 
cal  forms  and  an  adaptation  of  Western  forms,  primarily  French.  The 
greatest  of  the  modern  poets  have  been  Egyptian,  Lebanese  and  'Iraqi 
— Shawql  and  Hafiz  Ibrahim  m  Egypt,  al-Zahawi  and  al-Rasafi  in 
'Iraq  ;  Nasif  al-Yaziji,  Ibrahim,  Khalil  Matran  and  Bishara  al-Khurl  in 
Lebanon.  Today  most  well-known  young  poets  are  found  in  Lebanon 
and  among  emigrants  from  that  country  to  the  New  World  Le.  one 
of  the  best  living  Arab  poets  is  Eliya  Madey  who  edits  an  Arabic  news¬ 
paper  in  New  York. 


Belles  lettres : 

In  the  domain  of  belles  lettres  and  criticism  ceitainly  Dr.  Taha  Husain 
is  outstanding.  This  Egyptian  blind  scholar  (blind  almost  from  birth  and 
educated  at  Al-Azhar,  Fuad  I  University  and  in  France)  is  an  essayist 
on  pre-Islamic  poetry,  life  of  the  Prophet  and  Arab  history.  He  has  also- 
written  an  autobiography  (Al-Ayyam  partially  translated  into  English 
as  'An  Egyptian  childhood*),  of  great  charm  and  pathos.  Another  notable 
book  by  him  is  * Ala  Hamish  as-Sira ,  which  is  a  literary  work  attempting 
with  full  awareness  of  modern  critical  results,  to  imaginatively  reconstruct 
the  environment  of  the  Prophet’s  day  and  interpret  his  life  as  it  must 
have  appeared  to  his  contemporaries. 
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Among  the  chronicles  of  Egyptian  countryside  may  be  mentioned 
Tawflq  ah  Hakim  who  has  produced  his  masterpiece,  Yawmiyat  Naib 
Fi’l  Rif.  The  drama  and  the  novel  are  new  to  the  Arabians  but  in  recent 
years  they  have  been  greatly  encouraged,  especially  due  to  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  film  industry  in  Egypt. 


Pristine  Islam: 

There  has  also  grown  up  a  tendency  common  to  many  Muslim  lands 
to  emphasize  *  primitive  Islam'  and  the  days  of  the  Prophet,  and  along 
with  this  has  been  evinced  a  renewed  interest  in  the  study  of  the  tradi¬ 
tions.  Thus  have  appeared  many  biographies  of  the  Prophet,  which  have 
sought  to  give  a  modem  presentation  of  the  events  of  his  life  and  their 
significance.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Mawla  Bay's  Muham¬ 
mad  the  Perfect  Example  and  Husain  Haikal's  Muhammad  and  Taha 
Husain's  ‘ Ala  Hamish  as-Sirah. 


Women  : 

Among  the  Arab  women  m  the  literary  field  may  be  mentioned  the 
Syrian  May  Ziadah  and  the  Egyptian  Malak  Hifni  Naslf.  The  awakening 
among  women  has  been  growing  ever  stronger  since  Qasim  Amin  wrote 
his  New  Woman  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 


Christian  Arabs  : 

Christian  Arabs  both  in  the  Middle  East  as  well  as  in  their  new  settle¬ 
ments  in  the  Americas  are  fired  by  a  burning  nationalism  and  conscious 
of  their  Arab  heritage.  Most  present  writers  and  thinkers  among  them 
seem  determined  to  hold  on  equally  to  both  sides  of  their  heritage,  the 
Christian  and  the  Arab.  Apart  from  a  host  of  contributions  the  writings 
of  Khalil  Jibran  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  original  products  of  Arab 
Christian  culture. 


N.A. 


NEW  BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


S  TUDIES,  ISLAMIC  AND  ORIENTAL 
by  Ahmad  Mian  Akhtar  of  Junagadh  ; 
published  by  Shaikh  Muhammad  Ashraf, 
Kashmiri  Bazar ,  Lahore ;  pp.  226  ;  Rs.  8 

THE  author  has  collected  here  ten  of 
his  articles  published  in  different 
journals  during  the  last  several 
years.  Two  of  them  relate  to  Waraqah 
(or  all  those  professions  that  are  connect¬ 
ed  with  Warq  or  paper,  such  as  transcrib¬ 
ing,  bookbinding,  paper  manufactur  and 
colouring  of  books,  etc.  The  rest  are  : 

3.  Sa'di* s  Visit  to  Somnatk. 

4.  A  tract  of  Avicenna  translated 
by  Khayyam. 

5 .  Shams-e-  T abrizi. 

6.  The  Arabic  Poetry  of  Hafiz. 

7.  The  Saracens ,  Etymology  and 
Denomination . 

8.  The  Tribulations  of  India. 

9.  Al-Mawardi,  his  Life  and  Work* 

10.  Arabic  Sources  of  the  History  of 
the  Gujarat  Sultanate . 

In  connection  with  Sa'di's  visit  to  Guja¬ 
rat,  we  may  refer  our  readers  to  an  article 
by  Garcin  de  Tassy  in  the  Journal  Asia- 
tiquei  Paris,  of  as  far  back  as  1843,  on  the 
Urdu  poetical  compositions  of  the  famous 
Persian  Master.  We  take  the  liberty  of 
reproducing  an  important  quotation  from 
it : — 

<SjJ  ®  f-X  jL 

j flSt*  S’  j*  (jj Jl  j>- 1 


Jb  i  j  J  r  j£S  o  \  s L»  j 

(J  L. di j  J  \£- 

A3  if)  o\s  1  -M  ixfj 

U*  \  j*.  ^  Jjij*  ^  J 1  -W  S’  j& [  d  l 

S’  1  (  *>jjT  |Ja.'  J-i  j£  J 

jl  j\  ±»  .  C—  I  (Jjl  jl  j  4 >-j+ 

iS  J  J*\  Cj j+>- 

-  “b*5  J 

J  4i  tsji  (  o\c~  jr~  O  l-  (S  1 

L- i  jr9  t  <~f  J*  <*-  £- 
t  i  j  j  i  y  <i- 1-'  <  t ->  ^  ^  j** 

«£-  J  *1  ^  ,^-i  I  (  »J  p*  i  UT"  +  (T 

j  (  ddL  |  ^ 

j*-*  {  ^  j  j*  dfij  p 

(/.A,t  p.  24,  26). 

In  the  article  on  Saracens,  the  author 
has  quoted  the  opinion  of  Mas'udi 
from  his  at-Tanbih  wal-Ishrdf.  Our  au¬ 
thor  could  usefully  have  translated  the 
Latin  footnote  in  the  European  edition  of 
this  work,  which  contains  some  import¬ 
ant  observations. 

The  two  articles  on  Waraqah  could 
better  follow  each  other  in  the  next  edi¬ 
tion  if  not  even  amalgamated  in  one  single 
article. 

Arabic  sources  of  Gujarat  history  are 
welcom  addition  to  the  very  small  litera¬ 
ture  on  the  subject. 
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We  welcome  this  useful  collection, 
and  hope  it  will  stimulate  the  Muslim 
intelligentsia  in  Kathiawar  for  ever  greater 
efforts  in  this  field.  Junagarh  is  a  big 
Muslim  State,  but  our  ignorance  or 
negligence  of  it  is  bigger  still.  It  ought 
to  contribute  its  quota  to  the  scholar¬ 
ship  of  Indian  Islam.  Invitation  to  learn¬ 
ed  conferences  must  be  the  first  step  in 
that  direction. 

M.H. 


ISLAM  AND  THE  THEORY  OF  IN¬ 
TEREST  by  Anwar  Iqbal  Qureshi  of 
Osmania  University,  published  by  Sh> 
Muhammad  Ashraf,  Kashmiri  Bazar , 
Lahore ;  pp,  222 ;  Rs.  5. 

THIS  is  the  English  translation  of  the 
author's  original  Urdu  mono¬ 
graph,  done  by  himself,  for  wider 
diffusion  and  utilization.  Such  a  work, 
requiring  co-operation  of  authorities  on 
Muslim  Law  as  well  as  Economics 
could  only  be  produced  in  the  Osmania 
University  under  the  existing  circums¬ 
tances.  The  author  is  the  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Economics,  and  was 
helped  by  the  Head  of  the  Faculty  of 
(Muslim)  Theology  and  other  competent 
persons,  and  the  result  is  an  illuminating 
and  inspiring  contribution  in  English 
on  the  subject  from  Islamic  point  of 
view. 

The  author  has  traced  the  history  of 
interest  in  all  ages  and  climes  up  to  the 
most  modem  and  current  theories  and 
trends.  Discussion  of  Islamic  teaching 
is  tolerably  exhaustive.  However,  work¬ 
able  and  self-contained  schemes  for 
interest-free  banks  and  insurance  com¬ 
panies  would  have  enhanced  the  practical 
utility  of  the  work  at  the  present  juncture. 

Unfortunately  the  book  abounds  in 
printing  mistakes  especially  in  Arabic 
quotations.  On  p.  xvni  there  are  two 
grave  misprints  in  Qur’amc  verses  in 
two  lines.  There  are  others  on  pages 
84,  103  (line)  5,  etc. 

The  very  first  line  of  the  author  com¬ 
mences  as  “  After  groping  in  darkness 
for  over  1360  years  the  world  is  realizing 


today  that  the  rate  of  interest  may  come 
to  near  zero."  However,  it  is  not  clear 
what  he  means  by  the  number  of  years 
(1360).  If  it  refers  to  the  Hijra  year  in 
which  the  book  was  written,  that  would 
imply  that  before  the  Hijra  or  Migra¬ 
tion  of  the  Prophet,  there  was  no  trouble 
with  regard  to  this  matter  in  the  world  ; 
and  the  evil  spread  from  the  time  of  the 
Holy  Prophet, — which  is  certainly  not 
what  th  author  intends  to  convey.  There 
are  other  such  unhappy  expressions, 
which,  of  course,  must  be  overlooked  m 
one  to  whom  English  is  not  a  mother- 
tongue- 

The  book  must  find  place  in  every 
intelligent  home  in  the  east  and  west. 

M.H. 


TARIKH  NAMA-I-HARAT  by  Sayf 
1  bn  Muhammad  1  bn  Ya'qub  al-Harawiy 
edited  by  Prof.  Zubair  Siddiqt  of  Cal¬ 
cutta  University ,  and  published  by  the 
Imperial  Library,  Calcutta  ;  pp .  822, 
xxxvi ;  price  not  given . 

THE  printing  of  this  rare  and  import¬ 
ant  work  was  begun  as  far  back 
as  1928  and  it  has  just  been  released. 
Different  fascicles  printed  during  these 
18  years  have  naturally  affected  adversely 
on  the  get-up  of  the  book  but  not  the 
scholarship  of  the  editor. 

The  importance  of  Harat  cannot  be 
too  much  exaggerated  in  the  annals  of 
Islam.  The  present  work  is  of  great 
historical  and  literary  value.  It  is  suppos¬ 
ed  to  have  been  compiled  between  721 
and  729  Hijra,  at  the  command  of  Malik 
Ghiyath-ud-Din  Kurt.  It  is  a  contempor¬ 
ary  record  of  the  complicated  events  in  the 
history  of  N.-E.  Iran  during  a  difficult 
period  of  her  history.  "  It  is  the  earliest 
available  history  of  Harat  and  the  only 
available  contemporary  account  of  its 
Kurt  ruler."  There  are  quotations  of 
poems  of  some  of  whom  there  is  no  other 
record.  The  work  is  considered  as  a 
reliable  source  of  information,  and  was 
constantly  referred  to  or  event  plagiarised 
by  later  historians. 
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The  editing  of  a  work  with  the  help 
of  a  unique  manuscript  is  not  an  easy 
task,  and  even  the  24-page  corrigenda  is 
perhaps  not  complete.  However,  we  con¬ 
gratulate  the  editor  on  completing  this 
extermeiy  valuable  work. 

There  is  a  name-index  yet  no  list  of 
contents.  Such  a  reference  work  requires 
even  a  subject- index. 

There  may  be  manuscripts  of  this 
book  in  Afghanistan  yet  none  has  come 
so  far  to  light  even  by  presistent  efforts  of 
Governments  concerned. 

The  work  is  in  Persian,  and  the  editor 
has  wisely  preserv  ed  the  old  ortho¬ 
graphy  which  dates  from  an  epoch  when 
ch,  and  j,  g  and  k,  p  and  b ,  z  and  zh  had 
no  distinctive  features. 

M.H. 

IBN  TUFAIL  AND  HIS  PHILOSO¬ 
PHICAL  ROMANCE  &AYY  IBN 
YAQZAN,  edited  by  Dr .  Omar  A. 
Farrukh ,  professor  of  Islamic  Philosophy 
and  Arabic  Literature  at  the  Maqasid 
College,  Beirut,  1946;  pp.  100;  price 
not  given. 

THE  famous  Arabic  work  by  Ibn 
Tufail  has  been  reprinted  again 
and  again,  but  it  was  unintelligible 
except  to  the  specialized  few.  Our  author 
has  done  a  singular  service  by  producing 
this  monograph  in  Arabic,  in  which  he 
has  not  only  given  interesting  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  life  and  time  and  work  of 
Ibn  Tufail  but  has  also  set  forth  in  clear 
language  the  object  of  the  romance  and 
its  analysis,  together  with  a  comparative 
study,  and  a  resume  of  its  effects  on 
Western  thought. 

M.H. 

THE  LAST  PESHWA  AND  THE 
ENGLISH  COMMISSIONERS  1818- 
1851  by  Pratal,  C.  Gupta;  publishers 
S.  C.  Sarkar  &  Sons ,  Calcutta ;  Rs.  6. 

THE  author  has  to  his  credit  a  book 
on  Baji  Rao  II  and  the  East 
India  Co.  The  book  under  review 
is  a  continuation  of  the  former  work, 
containing  a  further  study  of  Baji  Rao 
in  exile. 


Jan - 

On  the  5th  November  1817,  Peshwa 
Baji  Rao  attacked  the  Company's  troops 
stationed  at  Kirkee  and  the  Maratha  War 
began.  In  May  next  Baji  Rao  decided 
to  give  up  the  struggle,  so  saying  the 
author  proceeds.  The  Peshwa  surrender¬ 
ed  himself  to  the  English  on  3rd  June 
1818. 

It  was  sometime  before  the  city  of 
Poona  was  surrounded  by  General 
Smith's  army  on  the  8th  May  1817,  Baji 
Rao  agreed  to  grant  Niwar  Putr.  There¬ 
fore  he  held  a  durbar  on  5th  May,  and 
three  days  afterwards  the  city  of  Poona 
was  occupied  by  the  British  troops. 
Thus  it  was  the  last  official  durbar  of  the 
last  Peshwa  which  appears  stranger  than 
fiction .  We  wish  the  author  had  mentioned 
something  on  this  topic  which  appears  to 
be  appropriate  as  the  last  generous  act 
of  th  Peshwa,  now  doomed  for  exile. 

The  author  has  very  ably  examined 
the  case  of  Yasodabai,  the  imposter  lady. 
It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention 
that  we  have  come  across  two  copies  of 
her  letter  written  in  Persian  dated  12th 
and  25th  June  1825,  wherein  the  so-called 
Yasodabai  narrates  her  pathetic  case 
and  claims  Rs.  1,25,000  for  the  expenses 
incurred.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this- 
fake  lady  approached  important  person¬ 
ages  as  her  letters  disclose. 

The  author  has  utilized  almost  all 
the  sources,  published  and  unpublished 
and  has  given  us  the  result  of  his  careful 
study  for  which  we  ar  grateful  to  him. 

While  looking  into  his  Bibliography 
(p.  108),  newspapers  and  journals,  we  find 
The  Bengal  Harkare  &  India  Gazette  1851, 
The  Englishman  &  Military  Chronicle 
1951,  etc.,  have  been  utilized  by  him. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  he  had  no  access  to¬ 
other  contemporary  newspapers  published 
in  Cawnpur,  Delhi,  Indore,  etc.,  for 
we  know  that  these  refer  to  the  activities 
of  the  Peshwa.  The  Akhbdr-i-Malwa , 
published  an  obituary  notice  on  the 
death  of  the  Peshwa  (black  borderd)  and 
there  was  also  an  editorial  covering  3, 
columns. 

However,  what  we  have  said,  in  no 
way  lessens  the  value  of  the  book.  The 
author  deserves  our  best  compliments  for 
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presenting  to  the  scholars  a  readable 
account  of  the  Peshwa  and  the  English 
officers  who  acted  as  his  custodians. 

K.S  L. 


PESHWA  BAJI  RAO  I  AND  MARA - 
THA  EXPANSION  by  V.  G.  Dighe, 
M.  A.,  Ph  D  ;  published  by  Karnatak 
Publishing  House ,  Bombay ;  R$.  6. 

THIS  work  which  is  now  before  us 
was  submitted  as  a  thesis  for  the 
Ph.D.  Degree  of  the  University  of 
Bombay,  which  approved  it.  Sir  Jadu- 
nath  Sarkar  has  written  the  preface 
which  speaks  of  the  high  standard  attained 
by  the  author. 


Such  a  vast  historical  materials  which 
has  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  scholars, 
through  the  untiring  efforts  of  Sardesai, 
the  Maratha  historian,  has  been,  we  are 
glad  to  say,  very  well  utilized  by  Dr. 
Dighe.  The  perusal  of  the  book  impresses 
one  with  the  scholarship  of  the  author, 

his  capacity  for  careful  documentation, 
his  impartial  examination  of  data,  and 
presentation  of  sober  conclusion. 

The  author  deserves  our  congratula¬ 
tions  for  presenting  us  with  a  scientific¬ 
ally  written  full  history  of  one  of  the 
greatest  Maratha  statesmen,  who  in 
spite  of  some  blots  in  his  private  character, 
tried  his  utmost  to  serve  the  cause  of  the 
Maratha  Empire.  This  book  should  prove 
useful  to  scholars  and  students  of  Indian 
history. 

K.S.L. 


BOOKS,  PERIODICALS,  ETC  ,  RECEIVED 

1  National  Harmony  by  Percival  Spear,  publishers  :  Oxford  University  Press, 
Madras  ,  Rs  0-6-0. 

2.  Pakistan  Defined  by  Begum  Firdaus  Rizvi ;  publisher  .  Sh  Muhammad 
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4.  Annals  of  the  Bhandarkar  Oriental  Research  Institute,  Vol.  XXVI,  Parts  III 
&  IV  ;  printed  and  published  by  Dr.  R.N.  Dandekar  at  the  Bhandarkar  Institute 
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